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THE EMPEROR WHO WAS TOLD THE 

TRUTH. 

By Francis Gribble. 


“ ^PHE Emperor will command in 

1 person.” 

So it was announced in the 
opening days of the great campaign, but 
it is hard to say whether the announce¬ 
ment inspired the confidence and excited 
the enthusiasm of the people. They 
shouted, indeed, and cheered, and paraded 
the streets with bands and banners, and 
stopped the carriage of an opera-singer, 
clamouring for a patriotic song, and were 
altogether filled with the haughty spirit 
that precedes destruction. But it is 
likely enough that they would have done 
the same if the announcement had been 
that the generals would command the 
armies and that the Emperor would stay 
at home. 

In the Emperor’s own bosom, at any 
rate, the announcement had quite failed 
to discover a vibrating chord. He, who 
had conquered in so many wars, was 
entering upon this war with a failing 
and despondent heart, and, with a pitiful 
candour, he admitted his apprehensions 
to one who had been his trusted comrade 
from his youth. 

His companion sat with him, by com¬ 
mand, in the ante-room adjoining the 
imperial bed-chamber; and the Em¬ 
peror, with his eyelids dropping wearily, 
lay back in his low chair, with an empty 
tumbler at his elbow, and the stump 
of an extinct cigar between his teeth. 
From time to time the twitching of his 
mouth betrayed that he had a trouble on 
his mind. 


At last he spoke. 

“ Old friend,” he began. 

“ Sire.” 

“ I can say a thing to you that I 
should be ashamed to say to any other 
man.” 

“Your Majesty knows well-” 

“Yes, yes. I know that I can trust 
you. Let it be said, then. It is just this, 
my old friend, that I have lost faith in my 
star.” 

“Your friends have not, sire ; and your 
subjects—but listen 1 Does not your 
Majesty hear the shouting of the people 
in the streets ? ” 

The Emperor listened, and through the 
open windows, the distant roar of excited 
voices reached his ear. 

“ They cheer for the war,” he said. 

“ They cheer for your Majesty,” was 
the reply. “They cheer because it has 
been promised to them that the Emperor 
will command in person.” 

But the Emperor was in no way com¬ 
forted by the flattering words. 

“ Perhaps, perhaps,” he said ; “tor the 
world is full of fools. There may be some 
among them whose faith in my star has 
lived a little longer than ray own ; but not 
many. And even their faith has not long 
to live.” 

And, in spite of the other’s indignant 
protestations that this was sorry talk 
for the first days of a critical campaign, 
he maundered on, at length, about his 
star. 

“Think of it! In the old days of 
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obscurity and struggle, and imprisonment, 
I always followed it with a sanguine heart. 
Defeats and rebuffs never dimmed my 
belief that it would lead me in the end 
to glorious triumphs. It led me to a 
throne, and still did not forsake me, but 
showed me the path to victories that made 
my people proud.” 

He named some of the victories. They 
were no mean triumphs of arms, but 
worthy of the greatest fighting race in 


continental Europe. His old friend’s 
eyes, even now, flashed with pleasure 
at the recollection of the noise they 
made. 

“ Yet, to-day,” the Emperor concluded, 

‘ to-day, when my country has sterner 
need of a man of destiny than ever, my 
star no longer shines for me. I have lost 
sight of it, lost faith in it; and I cannot 
tell them the reason why.” 

“ Your Majesty is ill ! ” 

Illness, indeed—lingering and painful 
illness was written in his lack-lustre eyes, 


and in the drooping lines that marked the 
corners of his mouth. He had not even 
the courage to deny the charge, as some 
men would have done, avowing himself in 
robust and rugged health. 

“ Truly I feel myself ill, my old friend,” 
he said. “ Yet the doctors have certi¬ 
fied-” 

u That your Majesty is fit to bear the 
rigours of a campaign. Assuredly they 
have done so—all of them who were 
consulted ; all of them save 
a single one.” 

“ And concerning that one 

you think-” 

“ Your Majesty knows what 
I think.” 

“ Which is-” 

“ That he deserves to be 
decorated by your Majesty 
because he is an honest 
man.” 

They looked into each 
other’s eyes for a few mo¬ 
ments, and then the Emperor 
nodded gravely, as he said— 
“You maybe right. You 
may be right. They tell me 
I can command an army, hut 
they would hardly have passed 
me to command a company. 
They had their reasons. The 
Empress wished it so, and I 
suppose I wished it too. 


And yet, sire ? ” 

And yet a man of destiny 
ought not to let his faith in his star falter 
because his health is ailing. His never 
did whose glorious name I bear. Why 
then should mine?” 

“ It need not, sire. It should not and 
it must not.” 

“ Yet it does.” 

As the Emperor said this, he rose and 
paced the room with painful effort. 

“ A short month since,” he continued, 
“ I felt myself, for all the howling of the 
Republicans, a strong man who need fear 
no rival. And now the confidence is gone, 
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and I tremble like a reed, and feel as 
men feel when they see visions in the 
night, and look about for auguries and 
omens.” 

“ But, sire-” 

“ But I must puli myself together. 
True, true. The Emperor must pull 
himself together, in order that he may 
command in person. So leave me, my 
old friend—leave me to rest, if rest be 
possible for me to-night. Yes, give me 
your hand and leave me to rest and puli 
myself together.” 

He put his cold thin fingers into the 
other’s warm and healthy grip, and shook 
hands with him, as though he were an 
equal, and so was left alone. For a space 
he buried himself with certain papers of 
importance that were scattered about 
his desk, and then he locked them all 
away in secret drawers, and went to bed. 

But he had failed to pull himself to¬ 
gether, and he knew it. Though it was 
summer-time, he shivered, and his teeth 
chattered while he undressed. Though 
he had only to pull the bell-rope to bring 
a secretary running to his side, he felt 
an intolerable sense of solitude. Though 
he was a cynic and an unbeliever, he 
could have fallen on his knees, and 
prayed. 

“ Strange,” he said to himself. “ I 
feel as nervous as a child that finds itself 
alone in a graveyard after dark.” 

And all the world knows that, when 
men talk thus to themselves, they are very 
near to dreaming dreams, and seeing 
visions, and that whether they are em¬ 
perors or only private persons. 

* * * * 

The Emperor’s vision came to him in 
the chill, pale hour that ushers in the 
dawn, the hour when the wreathing mists 
roll up from the river, shaping themselves 
like ghosts, the hour when there is a space 
of perfect silence between the noises of 
the night and day. 

For two hours or more he had tossed 
uneasily upon his pillow, hardly knowing 
whether he slept or woke. Now. he lay 


calmly on his back, screened by the silk 
curtains with their rich embroidery of 
gold, his eyes half closed, his face of waxen 
hue, like the face of a man laid out for 
burial. He felt his heart beating fast and 
loud, as though in premonition of some 
untoward sight, so that he half feared to 
look. 

An irresistible fascination, however, 
made him look, and the first thing that 
his eyes fell upon was a scroll written in 
letters of blood upon the wall—the arro¬ 
gant phrase w r hich had haunted him all 
night:— 

“ The Emperor will command in person /” 

He started, and looked away so as not 
to see it any longer. It appeared to 
follow him round the room, and he could 
not lose sight of it until presently he 
became aware of an even stranger spec¬ 
tacle. At the foot of the great carved 
ebony bedstead, between it and the window 
hung a vague, shadowy shape, and as the 
Emperor gazed, in spite of the terror that 
bade him close his ey.es, the shape slowly 
and gradually defined itself. It became 
the figure of a man—a little man wrapped 
in a long gray overcoat, with a black 
cocked hat upon his head, who stood with 
folded arms and looked at him w’ith 
terrible eyes—those eyes before whose 
gaze the greatest and the bravest in the 
world had always quailed. 

The Emperor knew r him. It was no 
other than the founder of his house, who 
has thus come to visit him in a vision of 
the night. 

But not to comfort him. The spectre 
jerked a contemptuous finger towards the 
scroll that still blazed upon the wall, and 
then folded its arms again, and said:— 

“ So the Emperor will command in 
person, and the Emperor has lost faith in 
his star? Is that the situation ? Eh ! ” 

The Emperor did not answer, but he 
felt himself nodding his head mechani¬ 
cally, like a Chinese mandarin. The 
stern eyes were still fixed upon him, and 
the question was repeated in another 
form. 
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“A while since, the Emperor had so 
much faith in himself that he thought he 
could let his army go to rack and ruin, 
and trust to his star to pull him through? 
And now the Emperor finds that all his 
faith, and all his courage with it, is oozing 
out of his finger tips, and disappearing ? 
Hein ! ” 

Again the Emperor s head nodded 
without any conscious effort of volition. 


say, without feeling the least desire to say 
it. 

“ Then there must be some other 
reason,” said the spectre. 

“ And you are here to-night - ” 

“Yes, 1 am here to-night to tell you 
what that reason is.” 

There was an awful interval of silence, 
while the grey figure still stood, motionless 
and rigid, at the foot of the bed, its 





“THE EMPEROR KNEW HIM. IT WAS NO OTHER THAN THE FOUNDER OF HIS HOUSE.” 


“ And the Emperor is quite at a loss to 
guess the reason why ? ” 

This time the Emperor answered, a 
mysterious force at the back of his brain 
picking the words for him, and compelling 
him to utter them whether he wished or 
not. 

“ It has puzzled me for many days. 
Sometimes I think it is because I am so 
ill, and sometimes I fear that there must 
be some other reason.” 

The spectre laughed. 

“ There were times when I was ill,” it 
said. “ Did 1 ever lose faith in my star 
through illness?” 

“ Never,” the Emperor heard himself 


searching eyes fixed pitilessly upon the 
Emperor’s, as though it would read the 
hidden secrets of his soul. 

J l Speak!” said the Emperor, calling 
aloud in the intensity of his terror; and 
the spectre seemed to point a shadowy 
hand at him, and speak in cold, con¬ 
temptuous accents. 

“Your star! You say that you have 
lost faith in your star ! But you never 
had a star. You never were a man of 
destiny.” 

“ What was I then ? ” 

The question issued placidly, and with¬ 
out spontaneity, from his lips. It was as 
though he only spoke his appointed part 
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in a dialogue that had been prearranged 
for him. 

“Who are you?” the apparition went 
on, in low but penetrating tones. “ Who 
are you ? You are an impostor, who has 
lived upon the glory of a name that was 
not his an impostor in whose veins there 
runs no single drop of the blood of the 
great race whose name you bear. ” 

It seemed, this time, that there was 
nothing set down for the Emperor to say. 

His role was to listen, and he listened. 

“ An impostor, and you know it; and it 
is only since you have come to know it 
that your hours of weakness have begun. 

1 hey cradled you in this belief, that you 
were of the same race and lineage as the 
conqueror whose armies had defied united 
Europe. 1 he belief was a part of your 
being, and it made you strong. In exile 
it supported you with the confident as¬ 
surance that one day you would rule an 
Empire. When the Empire had come to 
you, it still nerved you in the day of 
trial, so that great victories are counted to 
the credit of your arms. A beautiful 
illusion— wonderful in its effects. But 
truth is great and will prevail, and there 
were those who knew the truth, and it 
spread, and spread, and spread, until, by 
some hazard, your own ears heard the 
truth.” 

“ The truth ! ” 

The Emperor heard himself gasp out 
the exclamation, and instinctively fore¬ 
knew what the apparition’s next utterances 
would be. It came in ringing accents of 
contempt. 

1 he truth—that though you were born 
in wedlock, you were not your father’s 
son; the truth—that you were even of 
alien race from the people whose man of 
destiny you had aspired to be. You 
learnt this, and you knew that the source 
of your strength was taken from you, even 
as Samson’s was when Delilah cut off his 


hair. In your pride you kept silence, and 
would not own even to yourself that the 
discovery made a difference. Yet, in the 
secret places of your heart, you knew* 
that, in yourself, you were not strong, and 
that it was a lie that had made you what 
you were, and you lost your faith in the 
guidance of your star when you knew that 
it was not your star, but a stranger s, that 
you had followed.” 

Once more there was silence, and then 
the spectre spoke again in that well-known 
manner of imperious command, which 
none who heard them were ever known to 
disobey. 

4k But the country—my country—must 
not be led to disaster by a man of destiny 
who came to her from a foreign land, 
for good or evil—and this time it seems 
like to be for evil—one of her own sons 
must be the pilot of her fortunes. Mark 
my w’ords, therefore : the Emperor must 
not command in person.” 

* * * * 

The last words seemed still to be 
ringing in the air, when the Emperor 
awoke with a start, and saw that there 
was no grey figure in the room, and that 
the morning sun was already beating on 
the blinds. 

“ A strange dream that,” he said to 
himself, as he sat up in bed and saw his 
sickly pallor reflected in the glass. “ I 
must be very ill to dream like that.” 

Then came the after-thought. 

Or perhaps it was not a dream, but a 
direct message to me from the world of 
spirits. If only one could know ! ” 

But whether he ever knew one cannot 
say. All that history records is that, 
wEen the great clash of arms came, the 
Emperor did not command in person, 
but yielded his sword separately to the 
invader, leaving to his generals the task 
of making terms for the surrender of his 
armies. 
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THE GHOST OI 

By Theo 

“ \ \ IDN’T you know that there’s a ghost 
1 J in the family, Mr. Barlow? 

The speaker, a beautiful girl of 
some twenty years of age, looked up with 
a smile from the hearthrug on which she 
was kneeling. 

Dick Barlow boasted that he had never 
been in love ; he was now twenty-six, and 
a professed misogynist, but he thought he 
had never seen anything so fair as the 
picture the firelight made, glinting in 
Miss Cheriton’s hair, and falling with 
alternating shadow over her graceful form, 
robed in white and gold. 

He found it difficult, in fact, to look 
steadily into the innocent eyes raised to 
his. His critical faculty—a pet delusion 
—was seriously disturbed, and he even 
forgot his exiguous regard for veracity in 
the haste with which he went out of his 
way to avow that the study of psychology, 
ghosts, spooks, and such-like shady genera, 
had been a source of unmixed delight to 
him from boyhood’s earliest days. 

“ I always avoid shady people myself,” 
volunteered, with unmistakable emphasis, 
a boy of thirteen, who, with a sister a 
trifle older, had just come upon the 
scene. 

“ Kitty, box the horrid little wretch’s 
ears 1 ” exclaimed the first speaker, laugh- 
ingly—a compliment which the young 
gentleman evaded by retiring to a safe 
distance, whence he devoted himself for 
the next few minutes to disrespectful 
pantomime. 

And here it may be said, parenthetically, 
that the son and heir of the Cheritons of 
St. Bribe’s was one of those ingenuous 


' ST. BRIDE’S. 

Grant. 

youths whose faces, contrary to physiog¬ 
nomical canons, are libelled by their 
characters. His propensity for mischief 
was in exact proportion to the innocence 
reflected in his angelic countenance. 

Never was there a boy with so frank 
and artless an expression, or one who 
would take a more keen delight in the 
destruction of misplaced confidence. And 
it was characteristic of him that good 
behaviour was the very worst symptom. 

If ever he was more than usually at¬ 
tentive to his studies, thoughtful of the 
comforts and requirements of others, or 
polite to strangers, you might regard it as 
an infallible sign that he was meditating 
something particularly recherche in the 
annals of juvenile misdemeanour, some¬ 
thing calculated to disturb the peace of 
families, and your belief in the primeval 
innocence of man. 

Of course, being as yet only a boy, his 
exploits, though marked by an acumen 
worthy of a better cause, were charac¬ 
terized by some of the defects that usually 
attach to youth. 

His methods were more shaped by 
originality than experience, and though 
evincing a perseverance and determination 
which are reserved, it is to be hoped, to 
achieve distinction in the diplomatic 
service of his country, yet showed some¬ 
thing of crudity, and were lacking in 
finesse . 

Thus, whenever he had anything speci¬ 
ally on his mind, and that was often, he 
might have been observed to hold himselt 
apart from communion with the rest of 
the family, and to retire to solitary corners, 
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where, without visible motive, his face 
would expand into a broad grin, while 
he hugged himself in a paroxysm of 
delight. But to return. 

“ I should have thought,” Barlow said, 
catching at straws to make a diversion, 
“ that nothing so romantic had survived 
the encroachments of the London builder ! 
May I hear the story ? ” 

“ Certainly—such as it is,” Miss Cheri- 
ton replied. “ Tommy ”—to her brother, 
who was making grimaces of dissent— 
“ if you can’t behave yourself, leave the 
room.” 

But, to her dismay, Tommy, thus ad¬ 
jured, took a chair to the table and applied 
himself, like a pattern junior brother, to a 
book that he found on one of the shelves. 
It was Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” But 
he was not troubled about his descent; 
he was thinking, and listened as he 
thought. 

“ The story is, of course,” Miss Cheriton 
resumed, “ in connection with the Hall 
that was partly burnt down in the be¬ 
ginning of the century, and never restored. 

“ You perhaps noticed a ruined mill to 
the right as you came up the drive ? Well, 
years ago, they say one of the sons fell in 
love with the miller’s daughter ; but, as he 
would not marry her for fear of his father’s 
displeasure, she left him and joined a tribe 
of gipsies. Years afterwards, on his 
marriage day, she met the bridal pair as 
they came out of the church door, and 
cursed him. 

“ She was never again seen alive, and on 
the next day her dead body was found 
floating in the weir. It was rumoured, 
but never proved, that the squire bribed 
one of his gamekeepers to have her 
murdered ; and every year, on the anni¬ 
versary of her death, it is said her ghost is 
to be seen walking about the grounds. 

“ There is also an older story about a 
ghost attaching to the house from the time 
of the Crusades, about a lady who was kept 
a prisoner in the tower. There are several 
rooms that tradition says have always been 
kept locked, and no one dare sleep in; 


that is the reason, I believe, why grandpa, 
when he bought the property, built this 
house, instead of restoring the old one.” 

“ I have never seen a ghost,” Dick 
Barlow said, when the story came to an 
end, regretting that he could no longer 
hold the fair reciter unobserved under his 
admiring gaze. 

“ You see my education’s been ne¬ 
glected ! ” and he laughed. “ It would 
be a treat to see a real bona fide apparition,” 
he continued, as an idea loomed vaguely 
before him. “It would make a fellow’s 
name. The Psychological Society would 
take the-” 

“ Would you care to make the experi¬ 
ment?” Miss Cheriton asked archly, with 
another of her irresistible smiles. “ Here’s 
an opportunity. The old Hall is at your 
disposal, whenever you like.” 

Poor Barlow looked, and was lost. 
The spirit of chivalry still survives ! Had 
it been certain death to which he had 
been invited then, I believe he would have 
gone gaily to his doom. 

“ Oh, how awfully jolly,” Miss Cheriton 
exclaimed. “I’ll ask father to let us all 
go over and stay at the Hall, so if anything 
comes we shall all see it. And actually, 
the night after next is the very one when 
the ghost is due to appear.” 

But Dick demurred at this. He took it 
more seriously, and would not hear of it; 
in fact, “ He would go alone,” he said, 
“ or not at all ! ” With Wolfram, his big 
blood-hound and a revolver, he didn’t 
care a fig for a legion of ghostly visitors. 
Which was more or less true. He would 
have preferred anything to showing the 
white feather, and appearing ridiculous in 
Miss Cheriton’s eyes. So it was arranged. 

The dinner bell broke the spell, and as 
they went in together they were surprised 
to find that Tommy had slipped in before 
them. 

“ Sleep in the haunted room, and isn’t 
afraid,” muttered that irrepressible youth 
as he let himself out by a side door before 
breakfast the next morning. “ I’ll give 
him something for coming sneaking after 
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Lill” and he buttoned up his coat, and set 
off at a good round pace to the village. 

The apothecary's assistant at St. Bride’s 
was a mild young man, supposed to be 
enamoured of Susan, the pretty house¬ 
maid. 

Tommy had not thought of it before, 
but now he suddenly stopped to hug him¬ 
self—when nearing his destination—in the 
public road, and a few minutes afterwards 
entered the shop with his politest air. 

Business was slow in that healthy little 
village, and the conditions of life not 
devoid of anxiety for the future to an 
aspiring mind ; so the assistant was agree¬ 
ably surprised to find that the young 
gentleman—between whom and himself 
there had previously been warfare—not 
only announced an armistice, but held out 
sundry proposals to do him a good turn 
or two, if he would only lend a hand to 
him on the present occasion. 



“several of the toy balloons.” 


Alas, for the integrity of man when self- 
interest is opposed to duty ! The mild- 
mannered assistant agreed, and by virtue 
of the compact, handed over the counter 
a jar of phosphorus paste, some powders 
for internal use, and divers articles chiefly 
valued for their pyrotechnical effects. 

On receipt of which Tommy made 
tracks for home, only stopping once by 
the way to throw another boy’s cap over 
a wall, and at the village toy-shop, where 
he purchased a collection of whistles of 
assorted sizes, and several of the toy 
balloons which are regarded as legal 
tender for the homely rag and bone. 

With them he made his way circuitously 
home. 

During the following day and the next, 
his sisters only saw him once, and then he 
was in possession of an incomplete set of 
carpenter’s and mason’s tools, and a big 
roll of insulated copper wire, the purpose 
of which he utterly refused to divulge. 

Nothing but ghosts, as a matter of 
course, was talked about that day or the 
following, at the Hall, and it was a subject, 
naturally, that each person discussed from 
his own particular point of view—Colonel 
Cheriton’s being decidedly scientific, while 
Barlow’s was more experimental. 

Tommy, not being consulted, did not 
express his views, though they might have 
been regarded as—well, never mind what 
they were, just now. 

The two sisters, however, preoccupied 
with something that seemed to afford 
them considerable amusement, spent most 
of the time together, Dick and the 
Colonel going out shooting during the 
daytime; but on one or two occasions, 
Lilly, the elder, publicly expressed re¬ 
pentance at having suggested so dreadful 
an idea, and begged Mr. Barlow—with a 
fair pretence of sincerity—to give it up. 
Of course in vain. 

Therefore, on the eventful night, a little 
party might have been seen wending its 
way, about ten o’clock, across the park, in 
the direction of the old Hall. 
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This was an early Tudor building, 
sheltered on two sides by dark fir-trees. 
Neglect and the ravages of fire had re¬ 
duced a portion of it to well-nigh ruin ; 
but the huge walls and chimneys, the 
quaint gables and the tiny latticed windows 
of the remainder, were sufficient to convey 
an idea of the mansion it had been. 

Seen in the pale light of the young 
moon, it was as gloomy and eerie a place 
as could be found in the whole country, 
and as the wind swept fitfully from the 
dell below, and wailed around the ancient 
walls, a stouter heart than Dick Barlow’s 
might have been excused for feeling some 
dismay. 

But, to do this gentleman justice, he 
was not less determined than before to go 
through with his self-imposed task, for 
during the last few hours he had snatched 
intervals in which to let Miss Cheriton 
know he did it for her sake, and she, in 
spite of her protests, showed that she knew 
it too, and was not displeased. 

So, unfastening the massive doors, the 
party went along the hollow-sounding 
passages and up the great staircase, till 
they came to the old state room, now 
robbed, indeed, of its old-time splendour, 
but rendered cosy and bright with the fire 
that roared up the huge chimney, and the 
chandeliers that had been newly affixed to 
the walls. 

Other preparations, too, had been made 
by the thoughtful “ Jeames,” for a side table 
held refreshments, including some Scotch 
and a bottle or two of Veuve Clicquot. 
On another were books and periodicals of 
an entertaining character, while a half- 
opened door revealed, resplendent with 
its ancient hangings, a bed on which 
Queen Elizabeth had slept when on one 
of her historic progresses through the 
county. 

“ Pretty comfortable here, Dick,” ob¬ 
served the Colonel, looking round ; “ don’t 
mind if I stop along with you.” 

But that was rejected, as no part of the 
agreement, and so his health, with that of 
her ghostship, was drunk with a “ One— 
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two three ” before they separated for the 
night. 

When the last of their retreating foot¬ 
steps died away, Barlow got up to make a 
survey of his room. 

Its emptiness of furniture, beyond such 
modern pieces as have been alluded to, 
gave it the appearance of greater size than 
it actually possessed, but there was nothing 
about it to excite suspicion. The walls 
were of dark oak, and still adorned by a 
couple of paintings of unascertainable 
subjects, that had been found, apparently, 
too big to be removed, but there were no 
signs of concealed doors or hollow spaces, 
such as he had been half inclined to 
expect. 

The ordinary doors were securable by 
bolts from the inside, and these he care¬ 
fully drew. Then, having seen to the 
fastenings of the window, he drew his 
chair up to the fire, and lit his pipe. 

How still and quiet the old place was. 
The silence disturbed him—it grew so 
oppressive, and he was constrained to 
move about for fear of it, and yet his 
every movement woke echoes that seemed 
to resound right throughout the building. 

“ Of course, he should see nothing— 
there was nothing to see.” Still, there was 
no harm in being prepared, and, if any¬ 
thing should come, he could give a good 
account of himself. 

He went to the table to count over his 
weapons of defence. There was his 
Derringer. “ Not much that,” but, in his 
hip pocket, he carried a heavy Colt that 
nobody had known about, and a box of 

fifty- “ Confound it, he had left them 

in his room !” Never mind, he shouldn’t 
want them, of course. 

Then he produced from somewhere 
close to his anatomy a short Eastern 
sword, thin and flexible of blade—no 
mean weapon at close quarters — and, 
besides, he had a stout club, well loaded 
at one end. 

Then, Wolfram, the dog, was a host in 
himself. Not many would care to tackle 
him ! But the thought was absurd. 
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Nevertheless, he was a prudent man, 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, he 
took from another pocket a little Bible 
that had been given him years ago for 
regular attendance at school. 

He was in the act of opening it to look 
for an appropriate text, when his attention 
was drawn to a sound of whispering near 
him. 

At first he was startled, but— 

“ Nonsense,” he said sturdily to himself, 
and patted Wolfram on the head. 

That intelligent animal, however, in¬ 
stead of acknowledging the caress in his 
usual manner, appeared strangely dull and 
ill at ease. 

“ Wolfram, what’s the matter, old boy?” 
said his master. 

Wolfram made no response; he did 
not even wag his tail. Presently he got 
up whining. 

“ Lie down, Wolfram, good dog,” said 
Barlow. 

But instead. Wolfram raised his head in 
the air and howled. 

At first, Barlow was really alarmed. It 
was such an unusual thing for the dog to 
do; but as the animal gave unequivocal 
proof that its distress was due to natural 
causes, his master, in a rage, dragged him 
to the door, and kicked him out -of the 
room. 

He was about to close the door again, 
when he heard suddenly a low wailing 
sound proceeding from the upper chambers 
re-echo down the stairs. 

His heart rose to his mouth, and he 
peered forth to listen, when immediately 
he felt himself pushed violently forward 
from behind, and the door slammed and 
bolted after him. 

To say he was not nearly terrified out 
of his wits would be untrue, but there 
was something in the manner of his ejec¬ 
tion from his basis of defence that seemed 
to suggest a human agency, and the 
thought of practical jokes somew f hat 
allayed his superstitious fears. 

The sound of secret laughter did not 
tend to remove the suspicion, and thus, 


when, some minutes later, he saw a white 
veiled figure glide before him through an 
open door, he made after it, defenceless 
as he was. 

It gave a little scream when it found 
itself pursued, and tried hard to escape. 

But he had recognised the voice, and 
the veil that was thrown off behind did 
not baffle him for an instant. 

“ Lill, is it you ? ” he cried, as he caught 
her in his arms. 

“ Oh, don’t, Dick—Mr. Barlow r , I mean, 
please,” she said. “It was only just for 
fun.” 

Dick’s heart w r as beating high now r , 
though not with fear, but for the moment 
he almost released her. 

“ How t dare he ?—and yet-” 

“ No, dearest, not yet,” he whispered. 
“You called me Dick ! May I-” 

There was a light streaming through an 
open doorway at the further end of the 
room, and thither he led her, guided partly 
by the sounds of convulsive laughter from 
within. 

Yes, it was the room from which he had 
been so summarily ejected, and there was 
Kitty, with her handkerchief stuffed into 
her mouth, and tears streaming down her 
face, well-nigh choking with merriment. 

She stopped a little though as they 
made their entrance, and got up and came 
to Dick, and demurely held out her hand. 

They sat for a few moments together, a 
little sobered now, and Dick was in the 
seventh heaven of happiness till someone 
suggested that they had better be going 
home. 

“You will come with us, of course, 
Mr. Barlow,” Lilly said. “ There will be 
no more ghosts to-night.” 

Nothing loth, he went to look for Wolf¬ 
ram, but that intelligent animal was no¬ 
where to be found. 

Dick stood at the head of the stairs 
and called. Then, as he prepared to 
come away and leave the brute to its 
fate, he heard in reply a weird moaning 
sound that became louder and louder, till 
it resounded through the house. 
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At first hardly audible, it rose to a cry 
of pain, and culminated in a shriek that 
suddenly died away in the outside air, 
only to vibrate again with renewed in¬ 
tensity from the lower regions. 

Barlow’s hair stood on end, and the 
perspiration began to stand forth upon his 
forehead. 

The two girls came rushing up, and 
clung to him, so that he saw it was nothing 
of their doing, and as the sounds began 
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possession; then he went to the door to 
keep guard. 

But the footsteps died aw r ay in an over¬ 
head passage, and, for a while, all was 
still. 

Dick came back for a moment to the 
firelight, looking as white as death, and, 
going up to Lill, actually kissed her. 

1 “It is nothing, dearest”—though his 
looks belied him ; “ perhaps some design¬ 
ing characters are at the bottom of it, 



again with tenfold violence, he thought 
his last hour had come. 

They crept back to the room they had 
left, followed by a succession of the most 
blood-curdling and appalling noises that 
have ever fallen upon the human ear. 
Weights were bumped about overhead; 
doors were slammed; there was a rattle 
as of chains or fetters dragged across the 
floors; then steps were heard descending 
the stairs from above. 

Quick as thought, Dick rushed to the 
table, and possessed himself of his dagger 
and revolvers ; the Derringer he gave to 
Kitty, who retained some of her self- 


with the idea of insuring safety from 
molestation. If so, we’ll soon rout them 
out to-morrow.” 

“ It isn’t !” Lilly exclaimed, as he was 
about to leave her again ; “ it's ghosts, I’m 
sure. Don’t go, Dick, I can’t bear it l” 

As he stood, uncertain what to do, the 
door opened of itself, and a faint gleam of 
light appeared from the room opposite. 

It had been the picture gallery, and a 
few great tarnished frames, from which 
the canvas had been cut for readier re¬ 
moval, w ere hanging on the walls. 

Cautiously peeping wfithin, he saw a 
square of bright diffused light before him, 
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in the centre of which appeared a face 
that he felt could never have been that ot 
man or woman. 

It appeared to smoke or flicker with a 
greenish light, but on 
his drawing nearer, 
disappeared, and left 
the room in dark¬ 
ness. 

But as he retreated 
to the door, a 
woman’s face, its 
counterpart in fiend¬ 
ish ugliness, flashed 
forth in front of him, 
and, as he turned 
in horror, a dozen 
others sprang to light 
upon the walls, a 
galaxy of such fear¬ 
some shapes as surely 
were never seen by 
mortal eyes in human 
form. 

As suddenly they 
disappeared, and the 
noises began again 
in another angle of 
the building. 

At the end of 
the long corridor in 
which he stood was 
a winding flight of 
steps communicating 
with the round tower. 

It was also a short 
cut to the main gallery, and from here 
the noise and howling came. 

Well-nigh beside himself with fright, 
Dick rushed to the spot in time to see a 
luminous creature, something like a dog, 
with eyeballs glowing like coals of fire, 
followed by a clang of fetters, fly past him 
down the stairs. 

Quick as lightning he raised the pistol 
and fired, whereupon the creature, bound¬ 
ing forward with a last unearthly yell, fell 
crashing to the hall below. 

Just then, there appeared another object 
slowly descending towards him. It was 


as if a globe of fire suspended in mid air, 
but bore the face of a great bird. 

As it came nearer, Dick again fired, 
and it fell to pieces, dropping slowly in 


flakes of fire below. A second followed, 
and a third, and again the same thing 
happened. 

Then the old bell in the tower above 
began to clang — the bell of whose 
actual existence so little had been 
known, that its ringing was said to be 
a token of dire misfortune to those who 
heard it. 

Once, twice, it tolled, and then there 
was a distinctly human yell as of a person 
in bodily anguish. 

Forth flew a bat, knocking the candle 
out of Dick’s hand; then, down the 
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narrow stairs with a rush, Wolfram, hold¬ 
ing viciously to the most voluminous 
portion of his nether integuments, came 
Tommy, rolling to his feet. 

Christmas Day at St. Bride’s was cele¬ 
brated by few of the social rejoicings 
appertaining to the festive season, for 
both Lilly and Kitty were unable to 
appear, the doctor saying they were on 
no account to be disturbed, or the fright 
they had sustained might have serious 
consequences. 

But Kitty’s buoyancy of spirits and keen 
sense of humour soon pulled her through, 
and Lilly had another incentive to quick 
recovery, so that Yule Tide, after all, was 
kept as was befitting, before the mistletoe 
had lost its freshness, or the holly the lustre 
of its green. 

And, as Die k Barlow has just taken a 
big house in the neighbourhood, two 
things can be deduced—that the air of 
St. Bride’s agrees with him, and that he 
contemplates a change in his state of 
life. 

As for Tommy, he was a long time in 
disgrace, though his sisters have forgiving 
natures, and Dick Barlow is not the man 
to bear malice for a fright that proved to 


be a service in disguise, and so the 
prodigal is restored to favour. 

Though not before he had made full 
and ample confession, and shown how an 
ingenious application of the whistles to the 
waterpipes and crevices of the old building 
was responsible for the shrieks and wailing, 
and how, with a little borrowed electric 
light, and some magic-lantern slides, he 
refilled the picture-gallery, and trans¬ 
formed, with a jar of phosphorus, the 
common, or kitchen cat, into a creature 
terrible to behold. 

The only thing of the scheme that 
failed—for want of due rehearsal—was 
the ringing of the bell, and that dislodged 
a bat, which, flying in his face, so fright¬ 
ened him, that he rushed downstairs with 
less discretion than dispatch, and thus 
brought Wolfram into the argument. 

Tommy is older now. His thoughts 
are given to the cultivation of a mous¬ 
tache, and I don’t suppose he would do 
such things. 

But, so great is the leaven of the old 
Adam in him still, that he has always to 
retire to a place apart, to keep from 
exploding with suppressed emotion, when¬ 
ever mention is made of the Ghost of 
St. Bride’s. 






















































































































SARCASTIC. 


Amateur Fisherman. “ Are there any fish to be caught here, my man?” 
Boatman . “No, ZUR, You CAUGHT ’EM ALL THE LAST TIMF. AS YOU WAS HERE ! ” 
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O UR Delia was not like the negro 
servant of an acquaintance of mine 
in Bismarck, Dakota, who said to 
him : “ I will accept a position as assistant 
to your wife, provided that I am not 
regarded as a servant and am only ad¬ 
dressed- as Miss Johnson.” Delia was 
just a plain Virginia nigger woman, nine 
feet tall, with a yard of her stature bent 
along the ground for her to walk upon 
and something like another yard of her 
person missing by way of a mouth. She 
was as black as a hearse and loved to set 
off her complexion of polished ebony by 
wearing a red handkerchief around her 
head, a pink cotton frock on her ample 
body, a green ribbon around her neck, 
and golden hoops the size of small horse¬ 
shoes in her ears. Her turban concealed 
most of her hair, every braid of which was 
tied to a bit of eelskin and stretched as 
far and hard as it could be pulled, to take 
the kinks out of the wool— it being an 
African notion, although no nigger has 
ever yet pulled his hair straight, that, 
some time or other one will live long 
enough to accomplish the feat. Why this 
is so desirable Delia never said, but she 
once remarked that she would “ rather 
have hair like her missis than go to 
heaven.” And yet Delia was very pious. 
When a house near ours took fire and the 
flames reddened the sky, she exclaimed : 
“De end ob de world am come ! De 




heavens am a-burnin’ up and dis yer nig¬ 
ger am ready to take her char-yot of fire 
and mount to glory.” Yet she preferred 
straight hair for a few’ years on earth to 
kinky hair for countless ages in paradise. 

To give the reader an idea of what 
genuine stock Delia sprang from, I may 
mention that no sooner was she engaged 
as our cook than her aged mother called 
on us and said : “ Well, I’m right glad 
we’ve jined your fam’ly—’deed I am. 
I’m gittin’ ole and Delia’s chillen’s all 
too young to work, but now T w r e’ve jined 
your fam’ly, you kin look after us wid all 
yer ole clo’se an’ coal in der wintertime 
an’ things to eat if we happens to run 
short.” We found we had taken on a 
large family and knew’ that our tea and 
sugar, flour and potatoes w r ould thereafter 
be divided with this outside household. 
Whoever employs negroes understands 
and expects this, and asks only that the 
division of goods will be reasonably fair. 
It turned out so in this case. Delia 
secretly gave aw r ay whatever she fancied 
would not be missed, and when she 
refused to steal more than that the old 
woman took a seat in the kitchen with 
her basket in her lap and ordered her 
daughter to send for the mistress. 

“ I’ll see Mis’ Ralph,” she used to say. 
“ I can’t w'as’e no time with such black 
trash as you—willin’ to see yo’ ole mammy 
an’ yer mis’ble chillun starve to death fo’ 
de want of a little tea an’ one of dem 
delishus pies.” 

Delia was not a general and indis¬ 
criminate thief. Like all negroes, she 
reasoned that taking and stealing were 
two very different things. Stealing was 
wricked and taking was not. Stealing 
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consisted in appropriating money and 
jewelry, with a jail looming in the back¬ 
ground. It was also stealing for her 
mother to help herself to any more 
provisions than Delia stole for her. 
“Taking” was merely providing her 
family with food and cast-off clothes 
and household implements, and herself 
with any medicines that were in the 
house. Negroes are always complaining 
of poor health. There never was one 
known who, when asked how he was, 
did not reply “ I’m feelin’ a little poorly, 
sah.” One consequence of this is that no 
negro can resist the temptation to take 
any medicine that is in the house. They 
swallow every kind of physic and always 
take all of it at one dose. The sicker it 
makes them the better it is and the more 
sure they are that it must do them good. 
Ribbons, coloured kerchiefs and all small 
things of gay design that can be used to 
decorate the person are apt to vanish if 
they come in a negro’s way and this is 
also taking—not stealing. All clothing is 
considered their property as soon as it has 
been w orn awhile and the length of time 
before it is regarded as their due depends 
on its colour and pattern. White em¬ 
ployers can retain a dark suit or a modest 
frock a long w'hile, but a coloured gown 
or a suit of plaid or checked woollens 
will make a negro almost ill and liable to 
turn green if kept too long. I knew a 
negro to defend himself for stealing a pair 
of lavender trousers by saying, “ Well, 
boss, you kep’ em till I couldn’t stand it 
no longer.” Black servants will at last 
chide an employer for wearing a coveted 
garment too long and will say, “ You 
ought to ’member how ’spicuous you look. 
People’s all gossipin’ ’bout de long time 
you done had dat suit.” 

Like every other negro servant who 
ever lived, Delia listened at the cracks of 
the doors to whatever was said in the 
family when affairs of interest were being 
discussed. Once, when I came home 
from the opposite end of the earth, and 
noted the changes that had taken place in 
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my children’s looks, I happened to say 
that my youngest boy looked “ very like 
the Doctor,” referring to one of his 
relatives. I )elia was eavesdropping as 
usual, and when I had gone out of the 
room she came in to clear the table and at 
once began to talk of w hat she had heard. 

“ I tell you,” she said, u de boss is a 
pow’ful smart man. It’s peffeckly wond’- 
ful how smart he is. He just come in and 
took a look at dat chile an’ he says £ dat 
chile looks’s if he’s gwine to be a doctor.’ 
My Sakes ! it done took my breff away 
when I heard him, ’cause I ahvays knew’ 
dar was somethin’ p’culiar about de chile. 
I knew r he warn’t no common sort of 
chile, yet I never zackly ’spicioned what 
it was about him. But de boss he seen 
what it was wid one look. ‘ He’s gwine 
to be a doctor,’ he says—an’ dat’s jist 
what he is gw ine to be.” 

After that she cautioned the little boy’s 
brothers and sisters to be extra kind to 
him, to give him more than his share of 
whatever they had, and never to cross 
him in anything. 

“ You be sure to keep de bes’ of friends 
wid yer little brother,” she used to say, 
“ ’cause he’s gwine to be powTul rich. 
He’s gwine to be a doctor, an’ git money 
from ev’ybody, an’ roll ’roun’ in a carriage, 
an’ live in a grea’ big house, an’ have a 
coachman, an’ so much money he never 
can tell what to do wid half of it.” 

I found out by accident afterwards why 
she cherished such exalted ideas of the 
worldly condition of all doctors. It came 
out in this way. Her mistress had been 
obliged to leave home to look after an 
invalid relative, and I was left in charge 
of the house for weeks. It occurred to 
me that the w ages of the servants must be 
due, and should be paid, and, one after¬ 
noon, when I w r as sitting on the verandah, 
in a rocking-chair, enjoying a cigar, and 
whiling to be amused, I sent for Delia. 

“ Is not your month up, Delia?” I 
asked. 

“ My month’s up, sure,” she replied. 
“It done ended last Tuesday week, sah. 
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But dat don't matter. I don’t want no 
money.” 

“ Why, yes, you do,” I said. “ I'll go 
to the bank to-day and get some. I am 
sorry I did not ask you before.” 

“ No, boss,” said she, “ I don’t want no 
money. I hate money, ’deed I do. It’s 
nothin’ but a trouble an’ a curse. Truly, 
I’d rather never see a cent of money no 
more \s long’s I live.” 

“ Y ou're a queer woman, Delia. We 
could not,-any of us, live without money.” 

“ C)h, yas, sir,” she answered, “ I kin 
live a pow’ful sight better if I don’t never 
see no more money dan if I was a-rollin’ 
in it, ’cause if I had heaps of money it 
would all go flyin’ away, sure’s as Ps born. 
Boss, I wisht you wouldn’t give me no 
money, but ’Id jest iemme live der way I 
used to live on de plantation in ole Vir- 
ginny. When I was a slave I didn't have 
no money, an’ I was happy. Lem me 
work for you like I used to work before 
de war. Den, if I wanted a pa’r o’ shoes, 

I got a pa’r o’ shoes. When I wanted a 
gown, dey done give me a gown. When 
I wanted a pa’r o’ stockin’s, I’d git a pa’r 
o’ stockin’s, an’ when I was took sick 
dey’d nurse an’ care for me. In dat way 
I could be a happy nigger woman, but I 
never kin be happy so long’s people keeps 
on a-givin’ me money. Why, boss, I 
’dare to goodness, I once worked, an’ I 
worked, an’ I worked, an’ I saved my 
money, an’ I saved, an’ I saved. Bimeby, 
boss, I done saved up t’ree hunderd 
dollars, and I ’spected I was a-gwine to 
keep on a-work in’, an’ a-savin’, an’ a- 
workin’, an a-savin’, ontell I’d be rich, an’ 

I d buy me a little cabin an’ a patch of 
groun’ for keepin’ hens, an’ when I 
couldn’t work no more I’d have a roof 
over my ole head an’ my chillun ’round 
me, and my hens a-layin’ eggs, and nothin’ 
dat could happen could scare me or do 
me no harm. I worked an’ I saved, an’ I 
saved an’ I worked. I put de dollars 
into de bank, an’ ev’ry month I done see 
dat pile of dollars grow an’ grow ontell 
dar was t’ree hunderd of ’em. Well, boss, 


dat took me years an’ years, but I didn’t 
care so long as I seen de dollars heapin’ 
up in de bank. I jest kep’ on spectin’ I 
was gwine for to have a roof over my 
head, an’ a place to lay down my poor 
ole bones and give ’em a rest. 

“ Well, boss, one day I took sick wid a 
fever, and information of my stummick, 
an’ I couldn’t work no more, an’ I had for 
to have a doctor. He come, an’ he come, 
an’ he kep’ on a-comin’. He physicked 
me, an’ he physicked me, but I jest 
couldn’t git well. He had me down in 
bed, an’ I couldn’t git rid of him. He 
rode to de door in his carriage, an’ he sot 
by my bed a-lookin’ at his watch, an’ a- 
feelin’ my pulse, an’ a-shakin’ his head. 
Dat went on tell de time I got well an’ on 
my feet again. Den de doctor put in his 
bill, an’ he took ev’ry last cent I done 
saved. He took de whole * t’ree hunderd 
dollars, boss, an’ he lef me stripped de 
same as I was born, so far as havin’ any 
money am concerned. So dat’s why I 
say, k don t give me no money, boss.’ 
YY hat s de use of this poor ole nigger 
woman a-savin up hunderds of dollars 
jest for de doctors to come an’ take it 
away as soon as I kin get enough to 
satisfy ’em ? Let me live like I used to 
live on de ole plantation. When I want 
a pa r o’ shoes give ’em to me, but, for de 
luv of Gawd, don’t ’blige me to take no 
more money.” 




BLACK LOOKS. 
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Farmer. “This rain’ll i>o a power o’ good.” 

Ironmonger. “ Aye, but it’ll spoil t’ sale o’ watterin’ cans.” 

























THE GREAT SKIMP-SKAMP BUREAU. 

By S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 


I T was a gorgeous scheme. It occurred 
to Spinklebean first, and he was justly 
proud, for there had not been an 
original idea in the firm for over a twelve- 
month, and things were getting involved. 
We at once secured premises in Great 
Russell Street, opposite the British 
Museum, and boldly advertised that 
we had no connection with the estab¬ 
lishment over the way. Jenkins, who 
had been secretary to a popular parson, 
was to be the manager; Guppies, who 
had failed in everything, was to look 
after the Fiction department; a dis¬ 
appointed dramatic critic and author, 
Jack Robinson, had the Stage under 
his charge, while the other Fancies 
and Facts, if needed, would be seen 
to by Spinklebean himself. We took 
Carlyle’s famous dictum “ Twenty-eight 
millions— mostly fools,” as our motto, 
bringing it up to date and translating 
it into German, so that no one should 
know what it meant. Then we drew 
up an elaborate programme of our aims 
and objects, and flooded the country with 
the prospectuses. A brief extract from 
the front page will convey a fair idea 
of the originality and necessity of our 
existence. 

“ The Great Literary Skimt-Skamp 
Bureau. To Authors, Editors, 
Novelists, Dramatists, and other 
Jokers and Dealers in Fleet Street 
Chestnuts generally : 

“ This Bureau has been started by some philan¬ 
thropic gentlemen to supply a long-felt want, to 
obviate the tedious and dreary search after new 
ideas, at the British Museum and elsewhere. 
Why waste body and soul and mind in seeking 
for originality when we have a large assortment 
on hand at reasonable rates ? 


“ We arc now in a pos ; tion to furnish plots for 
novels ; plots for plays, risky motives for farcical 
comedies ; sensational situations for melodramas ; 
Ibsenite idras from the gutters; impromptu 
speeches for Members of Parliament, actor- 
managers, and after-dinner orators ; gags for low 
comedians to invent on the spur of the moment 
(a large number of spurs kept in stock) ; witty 
asides for inspired tub-thumpers ; white washed 
wheezes for Sunday-s< hool teachers and humorous 
divines, and a whole host of rescued chestnuts 
(unroasted) from our own trees for the editors of 
Comic and Nonconformist journals. 

“ Plots for Adelphi dramas at a reasonable 
figure per yard ; and comic opera libretti (up to 
present standard) while you wait. Poetic licences 
granted. Simple similes always on tape. No 
plots or jokes furnished to two people in the same 
town. An early applic ation is requested, as no 
reduction will be made on taking a quantity. 
Soiled goods not returnable. Members of the 
Y.M.C.A. must produce certificate of birth, and 
show their rentbooks.” 

Of course the prospectus contained 
much more than I have given, but I 
have indicated the gist of the whole 
scheme. Moreover we were always ex¬ 
tending our premises and promises. At 
first the scope of our business was slightly 
misunderstood and people actually came 
and offered to sell us original ideas, which 
was absurd. Then we observed at the 
outset that would-be clients were shy, not 
to say bashful, though several suspicious- 
looking folk of both sexes were con 
stantly seen hanging about the doors. 
There was a lingering far-away look in 
their eyes, that made us sad, and their 
nervousness was quite painful. Many, 
after a feint at entering at our side door 
where the sign dangled invitingly, dived 
across the road, and went into the museum, 
to gain courage and inspiration, no doubt. 
As already stated, the first customers 
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seemed to labour under a misapprehension. 
For instance one gentleman wanted to 
borrow half-a-crown “ on account,” for an 
article he intended to write soon. We 
had to explain that we never lent half- 
crowns now, and that we did not buy, but 
sold articles. So he departed mournfully, 
saying he would report the fire when we 



SUSPICIOUS-LOOKING PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES WERE CONSTANTLY 
SEEN HANGING ABOUl.” 


were burnt out. We assured him we were 
not insured, but he evidently did not 
believe us. Then an eccentric volatile 
elderly individual bounded in upon 
Jenkins, and offered his services. 

He was a professional w'ool-gatherer 
and proposed that he should go round 
to all non-professional lambs who w’ere 
occupied in the wool-gathering industry, 


and fleece them. That is to say, relieve 
them of their w T ool and purchase it on our 
behalf, to retail to such as w^ere not 
gatherers. For a moment we hesitated. 
We were tickled with the fancy, and 
thought that a good trade might be done, 
but on considering the matter, we came to 
the conclusion that the profits would be 
too small and uncertain. 
W ool-gathering was such 
a popular pastime with 
all classes that we were 
reluctantly compelled to 
decline a deal, though we 
willingly gave our visitor 
an introduction to the 
Houses of Parliament, 
and several Societies 
composed of self-consti¬ 
tuted Reformers as being 
likely hunting grounds for 
the accumulation of as 
much mental wool as any 
community could desire. 

Our next caller was a 
Collector of Days. Many 
persons, he explained 
lost a day, some had a 
day off, others missed a 
day or two, others were 
a day late, and naturally 
these odd days must be 
about somewhere, and his 
mission was to discover 
them, and to restore them 
to their owners for a 
small consideration. He 
was a perfect enthusiast, 
and interested us. W 7 e 
had lost so many days 
ourselves in days gone 
by—we asked instinctively about the days 
gone by, but he did not seem to hear, 
and spoke of the Day of Reckoning of 
which so many appeared to lose count. 
Now’ as we had no days to spare, w r e had 
to decline the co-operation he suggested. 
Then, as he w f as about to depart, he 
offered us a new' patent calendar from 
w r hich anyone could tear off a day, borrow' 
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a day, or lend a day, just as the purchaser 
wished. But as no one would ever pay 
back such days, we urged him to leave 
us while our pulses still beat regularly. 
When the Collector of I lays had gone, a 
crowd of two came in—an elderly lady 
who wanted a plot for a temperance novel 
from real life, which being one of our 
specialities, we speedily provided, and a 
young person with long red hair, who 
wanted to serve time as a journeyman at 
the poetry trade. We supplied him with 
a Poet’s License, and a Rhyming Dic¬ 
tionary, and in a short time he made quite 
a success as a Society Poet, and married 
the daughter of a retired pork butcher. 
It is surprising what a lot of fame we 
thrust upon some of our clients. 

After the ice was broken, we did an 
enormous business. There was a tre¬ 
mendous run on the Originality depart¬ 
ment, and if we could only have supplied 
brains, we could have retired in a month. 
We did start a branch to renovate old, 
and clean up and restore damaged ones, 
but unfortunately so many forgot to come 
and claim them again-these got govern¬ 
ment appointments, so we heard—there¬ 
fore this section was only a partial success. 
Besides, brains are not everything in this 
world, though we wanted our own to carry 
on the Bureau. But our new and original 
ideas went off like winking. It was hard 
work keeping up with the demand, but 
we had a regular stock of reporters, and 
consequently flourished amain. 

Our independent joke-smith, Augustus 
Wagg, was busy from morn till night, 
turning out jokes : no joke, I can tell you, 
and amongst our best clients we could 
mention some very forward people, whom 
you would never suspect. Why, one 
comic paper used to bring out a special 
humorous edition, once a month, which 
had no end of a sale. Think of the daring 
originality of a comic paper with a num¬ 
ber actually devoted to jokes! It was 
such a departure for this paper to be witty, 
that everybody got into a good humour. 
The editor paid a heavy premium for all 


the best jokes we could rescue from the 
archives of the British Museum, and our 
memory and we employed several type¬ 
writers in making extracts all the year 
round. 

Our “ homely-pathetic ” department, too, 
was in great demand among the folk of 
Paternoster Row for plots for tracts and 
fireside stories for the good—the extra 
good with a moral—papers, and though 
the remuneration was not exciting, it was 
tolerably regular, and came in handy to 



“A YOUNG PERSON WITH LONG RED HAIR.” 


pay the office-boy and the charwoman. A 
constant stream of novelists, especially of 
the gentler sex, thronged the front office 
clamouring for original ideas and plots, 
and Jenkins had the greatest difficulty at 
first in keeping them apart, for we made 
it a rule never to divulge the names or 
business of our clients. The office was 
fitted up with little cells, or boxes, large 
enough to hold one person, and when the 
applicant was served with what he wanted, 
he was charged a penny for the ticket in 
the ordinary way. Sometimes those who 
came in search of fresh notions would 
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bring some of their own in exchange, or 
part payment, and if we had nothing suit¬ 
able to barter, they would occasionally 
hypothecate them. Much discretion had 
to be used in this branch, as we regret to 
say so few of our clients ever redeemed 
their own ideas again. So, in self-defence, 
we had to charge a hundred and seventy- 
five per cent., and run the risk of getting 
rid ot the goods as job lots or at auction 
at the expiration of the customary twelve- 
months. 

Our lady clients were largely very par¬ 
ticular and arrogant, and turned up their 
elegant noses at some of our best stuff 
in a most objectionable and irritating 
manner. Dainty and delicate plots, full 
of sweetness and light, the majority ab¬ 
solutely would not look at. But our 
spicy details from the Divorce Annals, 
and our own Newgate Calendar, were in 
ever-increasing request. Daring and u im¬ 
possible ” things they wanted, and had, 
for a small extra payment, and the ob¬ 
servant reader may easily recognise these 
trifles of ours in the advanced novels of 
the day. We, like many an unknown 
scribe, are the authors of quite a number 
of other people’s popular works. 

In the dramatic world we found that 
originality was rather a drug. The key¬ 
board of dramatic passions is more limited 
than in real life. But a genuine old- 
fashioned, antiquated plot, re-arranged as 
often as we pleased, always found a pur¬ 
chaser. This was, consequently, a com¬ 
paratively easy department, as one for¬ 
gotten play could be utilised so many 
times — the old writers were agreeably 
prolific in their inventions—and could be 
converted into at least five pieces by our 
judicious theatrical manipulator, Jack 
Robinson. He was a most useful man in 
the serbus section. But we do not con¬ 
gratulate ourselves in the burlesque branch 
achievements. It is a painful subject. We 
did our best, both with songs and jokes— 
chestnuts, if you like—but the ghost of 
Joe Miller supplied them, and they were 
all declined with thanks, voila tout . We 


referred the managers and authors to the 
millinery and lingerie establishment of a 
brother tradesman. Low comedians 
bought our gags readily enough, and 
thrived. One great actor, on a certain day, 
thought he would be original on his own 
account. But the public would not stand 
his originality at any price, and he only 
came back to us in time to save his reputa¬ 
tion. Our parliamentary and professional 
humorists’ impromptu speeches were a 
most encouraging success. Our farcical 



OUR LADY CLIENTS WERE LARGELY VERY 
PARTICULAR.” 


comedies were sometimes a failure; the 
French were our rivals, and disposed of 
their goods cheaper, and we only sold one 
genuine tragedy all the time we were 
open, and that was to a lunatic, more or 
less, who ran a theatre to exploit his own 
wares, and a pretty actress, who after¬ 
wards deserted him, and took to the 
variety stage. But, in truth, the critics 
ruined him the first night by saying the 
play lacked literature and interest, and 
was too modern in treatment. This 
somewhat surprised us, as, owing to a 
mistake on the part cf a nevr assistant, we 
had served our customer with an old play 
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verbatim by one of the most noted Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists. However the critics 
were not to know that, of course, because 
vve had altered the title. 

In the Chestnut Grove, or Walk, as the 
section was called, business was always 
flourishing—we might say blooming—and 
you would really be astonished if we were 
to give you a list of all the new humorists 
who took our old stock, and who virtually 
owe their present positions to the energies 
and memories of the workers in our bee¬ 
hive. A good healthy chestnut, well 
watered and primed, will bear transplant¬ 
ing a dozen times in as many months, and 
will always spring up, like a fresh crop, 
with a ruddy glow. Only once or twice 
were we taken in with our own wares, 
though occasionally we exchanged other 
goods for them. Our snapshots of fun 
for the Sabbath had a large sale in the 
provinces, though the Scotch would not 
take them. However, we exported a 
pleasing variety of bulls to Ould Ireland. 
The Pope never issued so great a bull as 
we could issue when we were put to it. 

The greatest successes of all, however, 
were made in our R. and R. department 
—Romance and Reality. It was a fine 
and attractive “ line.” Under the heading 
of the former we included 4 Early Remi¬ 
niscences,’ 4 Remembrances of a Lifetime,’ 

4 Memories of a Mourner,’ 4 Digressions of 
a Divine,’ and so on, all with a dash of 
unauthenticated scandal of famous person¬ 
ages. The Reality department, naturally, 
dealt with adventures in every country 
under the sun from personal experience. 
These were our finest achievements. We 
simply supplied the heads, and the pur¬ 
chasers filled in the details as their fancy 
dictated. Many men have become cele¬ 
brated—by a prior arrangement—through 
our reminiscences and romances. A con¬ 
verted missionary had charge of this 
important literary lobby. 


Poets and playwrights were a great 
nuisance to us. They selected their 
wares, and took most outrageous licences, 
not to say liberties, yet would not pay for 
a solitary licence. We only sold one 
poetic licence—to the red-haired man— 
all the time, and that was most shamefully 
misused. Others had them on trust, but 
never paid, and never renewed or returned 
them. But we found the workers at the 
poetry bench, generally, a very unsatis¬ 
factory lot. 

To say that the great Skimp Skamp 
Bureau was an astounding factor in the 
advance of modem literature would be 
merely to give utterance to a palpable 
truism. The business would have been 
in existence now only our stock of short 
stories ran out at a time when there was 
an unprecedented run on them, and we 
had shipped several consignments to 
America. We, therefore, had to suspend 
operations for a few days to rally our 
forces, and to secure fresh material from 
the B. M. when the doors should re-open 
after the summer vacation. Then, urn 
fortunately, our mainstay went off his 
head, and married a New Advanced 
Woman novelist, and took every blessed 
idea away with him for her use. Left in 
the lurch, without a solitary idea on the 
premises, and having a large number of 
orders on hand which we could not exe¬ 
cute, we had to depart hurriedly with the 
spoils, and we are now negotiating to take 
over an old-established concern devoted 
to the dissemination of Common Sense, 
whose proprietor, wishing to make a rapid 
fortune, is going to start publishing other 
people’s opinions instead of his own, and 
there seems every prospect of his prosper¬ 
ing. But we have our doubts about the 
Common Sense speculation. People have 
got on so well without the article for so 
long, that they may object to any such 
revolutionary innovation. Nous verve hs. 












THE OCTROI. 

(Sketch in Paris.) 




DEATH in the family brought about 
my fatal acquaintance with Bilger. 
A few days after the funeral, as my 
sister and I sat talking on the verandah of 
our cottage (which overlooked the blue 
waters of Sydney Harbour) and listened 
to the pouring rain upon the shingled 
roof, we saw a man open the garden gate 


and come slowly up to the house. He 
carried an ancient umbrella, the tack 
lashings of which on one side had given 
way entirely, showing six bare ribs. As 
he walked up the path, his large sodden 
boots made a nasty squelching sound, and 
my sister, who has a large heart, at once 
said, “ Poor man ; I wonder who he is. 

I hope it isn’t the coal man come for his 
money.” 

He went round to the back door, and 
after letting himself drain off a bit, 
knocked gently, and with exceeding diffi¬ 
dence. 

I asked him his business. He said he 
wanted to see my wife. 

“Not here. Gone away for a month.” 

“ Dear, dear, how sad. Broken down, 
no doubt, with a mother’s grief. Is there 
any other lady in the family whom I could 
see?” 

“ What do you want,” I began angrily ; 
then, as he raised his weak, watery eyes 
to mine, and I saw his gray hairs were as 
wet as his boots, I relented. Perhaps he 
was someone who knew my wife or her 
people, and wanted to condole with 
her over the death of her baDy. He 
looked decent enough, so, as he seemed 
much agitated I asked him to sit down, 
and said I would send my sister to him. 
Then I went back to my pipe and chair. 
Ten minutes later my sister came to me 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ j Do go and see the old fellow. He 
has such a sympathetic nature. Pm sure 
I should have cried aloud had I stayed 
anv longer. Anyone would think he hacl 
known poor little Teddie ever since he 
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was born. I’ve asked Mary to make him 
a cup of tea.” 

“ Who is he ? ” 

u I don’t know his name, but he seems 
io sympathetic. And he says he should 
be so pleased if he might see you again 
for a few minutes. He says, too, that you 
have a good and kind face. I told him 
that you would be sure to take at least a 
dozen of those in cream and gold. 
There’s nothing at all vulgar; quite the 
reverse.” 

% 

“ What arc you talking about, Kate ? 
Who is this sodden old lunatic, and what 
on earth are you crying for ? ” 

My sister nearly sobbed. “ I always 
thought that what you derisively termed 
mortuary bards were beastly people, but 
this old man has a beautiful nature. And 
he’s very wet and hungry, too, I’m sure ; 
and Mary looks at him as if he were a 
dog. Do try and help him. I think we 
might get one or two dozen cream and 
gold cards, and two dozen black-edged. 
And then he’s a journalist, too. He’s 
told me quite a sad little story of his life 
struggle, and the moment I told him you 
were on the Evening News he quite 
brightened up, and said he knew your 
name quite well.” 

“ Kate,” I said, “ I don’t want to see 
the man. What the deuce does he want. 
If he is one of those loafing scoundrels of 
undertakers’ and mortuary masons’ touts, 
just send him about his business; give 
him a glass of whiskey and tell Mary to 
clear him out.” 

My sister said that to send an old man 
out in such weather was not like me. 
Surely I would at least speak a kind word 
to him. 

In sheer desperation I went out to the 
man. He addressed me in husky tones, 
and said that he desired to express his 
deep sympathy with me in my affliction, 
also that he was “ a member of the Fourth 
Estate.” Seven years before he had edited 
the Baratigoora A/ews , but his determined 
opposition to a dishonest government led 
to his ruin, and now- 


“ right, old man ; never mind that. 
What do you want?” 

He looked at me reproachfully, and 
taking up a small leather bag, he said that 
he represented Messrs. -, “ Monu¬ 

mental Masons and Memorial Card 
Designers and Printers,” and should feel 
pleased if I would look at his samples. 

He was such a wretched, hungry- 
looking, down-upon-his-beam-ends old 
fellow, that I could not refuse to inspect 
his wares. And then his boots filled me 
with pity. For such a little man he had 


He sucu a 



the biggest boots I ever saw—baggy elastic 
sides, and toes turned up, and the back 
part of the uppers sticking out many inches 
beyond the frayed edges of his trousers. 
As he sat down and drew these garments 
up, and his bare legs showed above his 
wrecked boots, his feet looked like two 
water-logged cutters drifting under bare 
poles, with the water running out of the 
scuppers. 

Mary brought the whiskey. I poured 
him out a good stiff second mate’s nip, 
and it did my heart good to see him 
drink it, and hear the soft ecstatic “ Ah, 
ah, ah,” which broke from him when he 
put the glass down ; it was a Te Deum 
Lau damns. 
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Having briefly intimated to him that 1 
had no intention of buying M a handsome 
granite monument with suitable inscription 
or twelve lines of verse” for ^,4 17 s - 
1 took up his packet of In Memoriatn 
cards and went through them. The first 
one was a hand-drawn design in cream 
and gold—Kate’s fancy. It represented 
.in the centre an enormously bloated infant 
with an idiotic leer, lying upon its back 
on a blue cloud with scalloped edges, 
whilst two male angels, each with an 

He aJC mo ru\*n<xvtWjuiy 



extremely vicious expression, were pulling 
the cloud along by means of tow-lines 
attached to their wings. Underneath 
were these words in MS. : “ More angels 
can be added if desired at an extra charge 
of 6 d. each.” 

No. 2 represented a disorderly flight of 
cherubims savagely attacking a sleeping 
infant in its cradle, which was supported 
on either hand by two vulgar-looking 
female angels blowing bullock horns in 
an apathetic manner. 

No. 3 rather took my fancy ; there was 


so much in it—four large fowls flying 
across the empyrean ; each bird carried a 
rose as large as a cabbage in its beak, and 
apparently intended to let them drop upon 
a group of family mourners beneath. The 
MS. inscribed said : 44 If photographs are 
supplied of members of the mourning 
family, our artist will produce same in 
group gathered around the deceased. If 
doves are not approved, cherubims, angels, 
or floral designs may be used instead for 
a small extra charge.” 

Whilst I was going through these 
horrors, the old man kept up a babbling 
commentary on their particular and collec¬ 
tive beauties; then he wanted me to look 
at his specimens of verse, much of which, 
he added, with fatuous vanity, was his own 
composition. 

I did read some of it, and felt a pro¬ 
found pity for the corpse that had to 
submit to such degradation. Here are 
four specimens, the first of which was 
marked, “ Especially suitable for a numer¬ 
ous family, who have lost their aged 
parent, gold lettering is. 6 d. extra :— 

“ Mary and May and Peter and John, 

Loved and honoured him who has gone : 

White was his hair and kind was his heart, 

Oh why, we all sigh, were we made thus to 
part?” 

For an Aunt. 

“ Even our own sweet mother, who is so kind. 
Could not wring our hearts more if she eft us 
behind ; 

A halo of glory is now on thy head, 

Ah, sad, sad thought that auntie is dead.” 

For a Father or Mother. 

“Oh children, dear, when T was alive, 

To get you bread I hard did strive ; 

I now am where I need no bread, 

And wear a halo round my head. 

Weep not upon my tomb, I pray, 

Hut do your duty day by day.” 

The last one was still more beautiful — 

For a Child win Suffered a Long Illness 
before Decease. 

[I remarked casually that a child could 
not suffer even a short illness after de- 
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cease. Bilger smiled a watery smile and 
said “ No.”] 

“For many long months did we fondly sit, 

And watch our darling fade bit by bit; 

Till an angel called from out the sky, 

‘ Come home, dear child, to the Sweet By-and- 
Bye. 

Hard was your lot on earth’s sad plain. 

But now you shall never suffer again, 

For cherubims and seraphims will welcome you 
here, 

Fond parents lament not for the loss of one so 
dear.’ ” 

The old imbecile put his damp finger 
upon this, and asked me what I thought 
of it? I said it was very simple but 
touching, and then, being anxious to get 
rid of him, ordered two dozen of Kate’s 
fancy. He thanked me most fervently, 
and said he would bring them to me in a 
few days. I hurriedly said he could post 
them instead, paid him in advance, and 
told him to help himself to some more 
whiskey. He did so, and I observed with 
some regret that he took nearly half a 
tumblerful. 

“ Dear, dear me,” he said, with an 
apologetic smile, “ I’m afraid I have taken 
too much; would you kindly pour some 
back. My hand is somewhat shaky. Old 
age, sir, if I may indulge in a platitude, 
is-” 

“ Oh, never mind putting any back. 
It’s a long walk to the ferry and a wet 
day beside.” 

“ True, true,” he said meditatively, 
looking at Mary carrying in the dinner, 
and drinking the whiskey in an abstracted 
manner. 

Just then my sister beckoned me out. 
She said it was very thoughtless of me to 
pour gallons of whiskey down^the poor 
old fellow’s throat, upon an empty 
stomach. 

“ Perhaps you would like me to ask 
him to have dinner with us,” I snapped. 

“ I think we might at least let Mary 
give him something to eat,” 

Of course I yielded, and my sister bade 
Mary give our visitor a good dinner. For 
such a small man he had an appetite that 


would have done credit to a long-fasting 
shark tackling a dead whale; and every 
time I glanced at Mary’s face as she 
waited upon my sister and myself I saw 
that she was verging on frenzy. At last, 
however, we heard him shuffling about on 
the verandah, and thought he was going 
without saying “ thank you.” We wronged 
him, for presently he called to Mary and 
asked if I would kindly grant him a few 
words after I had finished dinner. 

“ Confound him, what the deuce-” 

My sister said, “ Don’t be nasty to the 
poor old fellow. You may be like him 
yourself some day.” 

I said I didn’t doubt it if my women¬ 
folk encouraged every infernal old dead¬ 
beat in the colony to come and loaf upon 
me. Two large tears at once ran down 
Kate’s nose, and dropped into the custard 
on her plate. I softened at once and 
went out. 

“ Permit me, sir,” he said, in a wobbly 
kind of voice, as he lurched to and fro in 
the doorway, and tried to jab the point 
of his umbrella into a knot-hole in the 
verandah boards in order to steady him¬ 
self, “permit me, sir, to thank you for 
your kindness and to tend you my private 
card. Perhaps I may be able to serve you 
in some humble way ”—here the umbrella 
point stuck in the hole and he clung to 
the handle with both hands—“ some hum¬ 
ble way, sir. Like yourself, I am a literary 
man, as this will show you.” He fumbled 
in his breast pocket with his left hand and 
would have fallen over on his back but 
for the umbrella handle, to which he clung 
with his right. Presently he extracted a 
card and handed it to me with a bow, 
which he effected by doubling himself on 
his stomach over the friendly gamp, and 
remained in that position swaying to and 
fro for quite ten seconds. I read the 
card :— / 

^Tr. ©ovafio ^Sifger, 

JOURNALIST AND LITTERA TEUR. 
f'oRMBRi.v Editor of thr “Barangoora News.” 

Bookkeeping taught in four lessons. 
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I said I should bear him in mind and, 
after dragging out his umbrella, saw him 
down the steps and watched him dis¬ 
appear. 

“Thank Heaven,” I said to Kate, “we 
have seen the last of him.” 

T was bitterly mistaken, for next morning 
when T entered the office Bilger was there 
awaiting me outside the sub-editor’s room. 
He was wearing anew pair of boots, much 
larger than the old ones. He smiled 
pleasantly at me, and said he had brought 
his son Edward to see me, feeling sure 
that I would use my influence with the 

*)‘r he .wawcfcbly l# 



editor and manager to get him put on as 
a canvasser. 

I refused point blank to see Edward 
then or at any other time, and said that 
even if there was a vacancy I should not 
recommend a stranger. He sighed and 
said that I should like Edward once I 
knew him. He was a noble lad, but 
misfortune had dogged his footsteps—a 
brave, heroic nature, fighting hard against 
unmerited adversity. I went in and shut 
the door. 

Two days later Kate asked me at sup¬ 
per if I couldn’t do something for old 
Bilger’s son. 

“ Has that old nuisance been writing 
to you about his confounded son ? ” 

“ How ill-tempered you are. The old 
nuisance as you call him has behaved 
very nicely. He sent his son over here 
to thank me foi our kindness, and to ask 


me to accept a dozen extra cards from 
himself. The son is a very respectable¬ 
looking man, but rather shabby. He is 
coming to-morrow to help Mary put up 
the new wire clothes line.” 

“ Is he ? Well, then, Mary can pay 
him.” 

“ Don't be so snappy. He doesn’t 
want payment for it. But, of course, I 
shall pay his fare each way. Mary says 
lie’s such a willing young man.” 

In the morning I saw Mr. Edward 
Bilger helping Mary. He was a fat-faced 
greasy-looking youth with an attempted 
air of hang-dog respectability, and with 
“loafer” writ large on his forehead. I 
stepped over to him and said : 

“ Now, look here. I don’t want you 
fooling about the premises. Here’s two 
shillings for you. Clear out, and if you 
come back again on any pretence what¬ 
ever I’ll give you in charge.” 

He accepted the two shillings with 
thanks and said he meant no offence, but 
Mary was not strong enough to put up a 
wire clothes line. 

Mary (who was standing by looking 
very sulky) was a cow-like creature of 
eleven stone, and I laughed. She at once 
sniffed and marched away; Mr. Bilger, 
junior, following her into the kitchen. 
I went after him and ordered him out. 
Mary was leaning against the dresser, 
biting her nails and looking vicious. 

Half an hour later, as I walked to the 
ferry, I saw Mr. Bilger sitting by the road¬ 
side eating bread and meat (my property). 
He stood up as I passed, and said politely 
that it looked like rain. 

In the afternoon my sister visited me 
at the office. She wore that look of 
resigned martyrdom peculiar to women 
who have something nasty to say. 

“ Mary has given me notice—of course.” 

“ Why * of course ? ’ ” 

Kate rose with an air of outraged 
dignity. “ Servants don’t like to be bullied 
and sworn at—not white servants anyway. 
You can’t expect the girl to stay. She’s 
a very good girl, and I’m sure that young 
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man Bilger was doing no harm. As it is 
you have placed me in a most unpleasant 
position; I had told him that he could 
let his younger brothers and sisters come 
and weed the paddock, and-” 

“ Why not invite the whole Bilger 
family to come and live on the premises ? ” 
I began, when Kate interrupted me by 
saying that if I was going to be violent 
she would leave me. Then she sailed out 
with an injured expression of countenance. 

When I returned home to dinner at 
7.30 Mary waited upon us in sullen silence. 
After dinner I called her in, gave her a 
week's wages in lieu of notice, and told 
her to get out of the house. Kate at 
once went outside and wept. 

From that day the Bilger family proved 
a curse to me. Old Bilger wrote me a 
note expressing his sorrow at his son— 
quite innocently—having given me offence; 
also he regretted to hear that my servant 
had left me. Mrs. Bilger, he added, was 
quite grieved, and would do her best to 
send some likely girls over, if none of 
them suited, Mrs. Bilger would be delighted 
to come and assist my sister in the morn¬ 
ings. She was an excellent, worthy woman. 
And he ventured, with all due respect, to 


suggest to me that my sister looked very 
delicate. His poor lad Edward was very 
sad at heart over the turn matters had 
takm. 1 he younger children, too, were 
sadly grieved—to he in a garden even to 
toil would be a revelation to them. 

That evening I went home in a bad 
temper. Kate, instead of meeting me as 
usual at the gate, was cooking dinner, 
looking hot and resigned. I dined alone, 
Kate saying coldly that she did not care 
about eating anything. The only other 
remark she made that evening was that 
“ Mary had cried very bitterly when she 
left.” 

I said, “ The beast.” 

* * * * 

The curse of Bilger rested upon me 
for quite three months. Then one day 
that greasy ruffian, Bilger, junior, came 
into the office full of tears arid colonial 
beer, and said his poor father was dead, 
and that his mother thought I might 
perhaps lend her a pound to help bury 
him. 

The sub-editor lent me ten shillings, 
which I gave to Edward, and told him I 
was sorry to hear the old man was dead. 

I am afraid my face belied my words. 
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NEITHER?—OR WHICH? 

By Alex. Montgomery. 


f ^AR into the night the discussion 
lasted; while the broad moon 
climbed overhead, and the fireflies came 
and went, as the land-breeze swelled and 
sank amongst the coco-plumage above the 
long verandah. I lay in a limp deck¬ 
chair, smoked my host’s mellow old 
Estremas, and, with an occasional sip 
of Pedro-Ximenes-and-water, was well 
content to play that listening part for 
which, as my candid friends take care 
to impress upon me, I am obviously 
intended by Nature. Sturrock, however, 
talked enough for six ; fluent, as usual, 
and impressive ; but—as I felt strongly 
inclined to remind him—a good deal 
more strident and dogmatic than was 
becoming in the guest of a day. But 
there is in the world no more perfect host 
than your blue-blooded, old-fashioned 
Spaniard, and the courteous forbearance 
extended to my companion’s diatribes 
was no more than was to be expected 
from a bearer of the ancient name of 
De Zuniga. A true Spaniard in other 
respects as well, however, Don Ramon 
was not lightly to be shaken out of his 
opinions, and the smile that curved up 
the ends of his long grey moustache had 
no weakness in it, as, with a prodigious 
expiration of cigar-smoke, he asked Stur¬ 
rock to put his view of the question, as 
far as possible, into a nutshell. 

“ He growa late, Senor Esturrog—which 
ees to say-a, airlee; an’, though I miselfa 
no’ tire of zis so frenlee argoomaint— 
Caramba / ”—here the old gentleman im¬ 
patiently exchanged the painful hobble of 
his English for the majestic march of his 


native tongue—“ I must not let my interest 
in the subject make me forget that you 
gentlemen must be weary after your jour¬ 
ney. Let us therefore sum up. The wine 
is with you, Senor Esturrog; help yourself, 
and tell me, in a word, upon what grounds 
you base your conviction that between 
Man and the higher apes there can be no 
intermediate species.” 

“ Esturrog,” smiling in his bristly beard 
at this quaint Spanification of his blunt 
patronymic, trickled the golden liquor 
from the wicker-covered flask. “ Because, 
Don Ramon,” he answered deliberately, 
“ for me, that £ intermediate species ’ could 
mean only—hybridity. And though, as 
we know, this is possible between such 
closely-allied species, for instance, as the 
equine and the asinine, in the case 
of Man and the apes the diversity is too 
great. If the latter, as Darwin supposed, 
were indeed our ancestors, not one * miss¬ 
ing link,’ but many, would, in my opinion, 
be necessary to complete the chain.” 

The Spaniard smiled, as he crossed his 
linen-< ad legs and lighted another cigar. 
I fancied 1 divined his thought. Sturrock 
himself—with his long arms, short bandy 
legs, and little grey eyes, set close to¬ 
gether under fiercely-projecting brows— 
was not very distantly suggestive of a 
gorilla. 

“ You exaggerate, senor. The brain- 
discrepancy between the chimpanzee and, 
say, the Fuegian, is not greater than that 
between the Fuegian and”—here, by way 
of Don Ramon coolly tapped his 

own capacious forehead—“ the highly 
intellectual European.” 
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“ And, in any ease,” I ventured to put 
in, “ Darwin doesn't say that Man is 
descended from the apes, but that Man 
and the apes are probably divergent 
descendants from a common ancestor.” 

Sturrock, in the act of drinking, put the 
glass hastily down, and was turning to 
demolish me for presuming to know any¬ 
thing, when the Spaniard interposed. 

“ You are quite right, young sir; I was 
coming to that. I waive the question of 
hybridity, because”—he turned to Stur- 
rock—“as your young friend—whom, by- 
the-way, I congratulate upon his very 
excellent Spanish” (Heaven forgive the 
courteous mendacity!—it was a wonder 
that he had understood a word of it) — 
“ as your friend, I say, has correctly 
stated, Darwin’s true theory is one that 
enables us to consider the possibility of 
an intermediate form, either as a step 
higher in the simian line of development, 
or as a step lower in the human.” 

“ Consider f” echoed Sturrock, with a 
wave of his hand. “ Of course we can 
consider, Don Ramon. But, if we ‘ con¬ 
sidered’ till the crack of doom, your 
‘intermediate species’ would never be 
discovered—and there’s an end of the 
matter! ” 

The man’s brusquerie shamed me not 
a little, and brought the beginning of a 
flush to the old gentleman’s swarthy 
cheek. But he only smiled, and sat 
twisting his moustache reflectively for a 
space. 

“ It is a characteristically English style 
of argument, seiior he said, then—“ to 
announce that, because you happen to 
think so-and-so, the question is definitively 
settled. But I suppose even a”—(“pig¬ 
headed,” I guessed at as the word which 
courtesy inhibited)—“ even the most pre¬ 
judiced of Britons would believe the 
evidence of his own eyes ! ” 

“ I ask your pardon, Don Ramon, if I 
have been a little abrupt; but ”—and it 
was Sturrock’s turn to smile—“as for 
ocular demonstration-! ” 

“ 1 could give it to you, schor I ” 


Sturrock’s smile disappeared with his 
surprise—then came suddenly back again 
and broadened almost into £i laugh. “Is 
this old gentleman a bit cracked ? ” was 
the mental question I could read on his 
pursed-up lips. 

“ I, serior , could furnish you with ocular 
demonstration, if I chose,” Don Ramon 
repeated, as he struck the silver table-gong 
at his elbow. “ But, let that pass. You 
intend to start for Palawan to-morrow ? 
Yes! Well, let me recommend as much 
sleep, first, as you can get. A 350-mile 
voyage in a Philippine xuraca will be no 
joke. These gentlemen to their rooms, 
Manuelo. God guard you, sehores !—and 
may you sleep like Lala la Hija ! ” 

“ Like ‘ Lala the Daughter,’ ” I said to 
Sturrock, as we followed the mestizo at¬ 
tendant past the gentle tinkling of the 
courtyard fountain. “ Who was she; and 
how was she somnolently distinguished ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s a proverbial expression all 
over the Philippines. Some yam about 
a girl who slept all through the ’24 earth¬ 
quake. By the way, there’s an earthquaky 
feel about the atmosphere to-night; I 
know the sensation well, worse luck ! ” 

The land-breeze had certainly fallen so 
dead that the orange-trees around the 
fountain were motionless as cast iron ; the 
moonlight had taken a sickly, greenish 
hue; and, even as we stood there, the 
fountain itself stopped playing. 

“ Oh, yes,” Manuelo concurred, non¬ 
chalantly, “ there certainly were signs of 
an approaching tremblado; but not, he 
thought, of a heavy one. And, as for the 
little shocks, the Manilenos were too well 
accustomed to them to care much. Be¬ 
sides, were there not always los santos / ” 

I was glad, for all that, to notice that 
the material of Don Ramon’s house, 
though based upon a few lower courses 
of solid stone, was the light wood-work 
appropriate to seismic contingencies. 
“ And, as for the saints,” I thought, as 
I turned under my mosquito-net, “ con¬ 
sidering the thousands of good Catholics 
they’ve allowed to be destroyed from time 
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to time in this quake-tortured city of 
Manila—it’s little protection a benighted 
heretic like myself has to expect from 
them ! ” 

* * * * 

A strange sound filled my ears ; a noise 
curiously compounded of a musketry-like 
rattle and a groaning as of some monstrous 
beast in pain. Quickly, however, it died 
away ; ,but, hardly had I had time to tell 
myself that I was asleep and dreaming 
about earthquakes, before it came again— 
louder and longer; and when I opened 
my eyes and saw the lamp—always pen¬ 
dent in Manila—swinging, pendulum-like, 
to and fro, I knew it was no dream—this 
was indeed the ti’cmblado ! 

As I jumped to my feet there was a 
third and still louder earth-groan—the 
floor gave a wave-like heave—the wooden 
walls complained like living things, and 
through the house I heard the smash of 
glass and earthenware. Then came open¬ 
ing of doors ; exclamations ; the sound of 
hurrying feet; and, just as I was rushing 
into Sturrock’s room, I met him. 

“Nothing to funk about!” he said. 
“ I expect that’s the whole of it. One of 
those little three-shock affairs that nobody 
here takes any notice of.” 

The distant hum of voices from the 
startled city belied him ; but, as a son of 
Erin, I wasn’t going to let a mere English¬ 
man show a superiority of nerve, so I 
lighted a cheroot, looked at my watch, 
and began to put my boots on. “ Quarter 
to five,” I said. “ Not worth while 
turning in again, now?” 

Sturrock opened the window-shutter; it 
was getting daylight. “ No,” he said; 
“let us take a turn in the garden till 
first-coffee’s ready.” 

Just outside the walls of Old Manila, 
Don Ramon’s house stood in grounds 
that stretched down to the Calzada 
parade, from which they were parted by 
a high stone wall. “ Look there,” I said, 
pointing, “ the wall’s cracked from top 
to bottom.” But when we went over to 
examine, we found the rent was an old one. 


“ Hardly thought there was enough 
shock this turn,” Sturrock said, “ to split 
such a massive piece of work as that. 
In Manila, you see, they build either so 
lightly as to take the disturbance easily, 
or so heavily as to resist any ordinary 
shake. Which, of course, when the not 
ordinary shake comes along, is all the 
w orse. Hallo ! w r hom have we here ? ” 

From a little bamboo hut, surrounded 
by a clump of xanthophylla, a man was 
coming slowly towards us — a short, 
stooping, shambling man, dressed in 
white cotten jacket and drawers, and 
w r ith face in shadow 7 beneath a broad- 
brimmed grass hat. “ Seems pretty queer 
in the legs,” I said, noticing that the 
lower limbs, besides being ridiculously 
short, were extremely bandy; “ but, by 
George, he makes up for it in the arms ! 
Shuffles along just like a—why, it is —no ! 
What is it?” 

I turned hastily to Sturrock; his face 
reflected the blank astonishment of my 
own. Within about five yards of us the 
creature had stopped, and with large, hairy 
hand removed its hat. The morning sun 
shone full upon an indescribably grotesque 
and repulsive countenance, from which 
two very small and closely-set eyes peered 
at us w r ith a vigilant brightness that was 
somehow* horribly out of keeping w'ith the 
aged appearance of the rest of the face. 
Between the eyes and a bristling ridge of 
coarse grizzled hair, intervened a mere 
line of forehead, and of nose there was 
scarcely anything, beyond two long 
vertical slits of nostril, between which 
and the wide, straight, lipless mouth, the 
projecting fulness of the face w’ould have 
been entirely simian but for a scanty 
stubble of rufous moustache upon the 
lead-coloured skin. From the retreating 
chin also depended a straggling wisp of 
beard that made the ensemble at once 
more human and more repulsive. 

But, while w’e stood transfixed, the 
being—ape, or man—or wither !—made 
awkward gesture of w r hat w r e took to be 
salute, and uttered sounds infinitely more 
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dreadful to hear, in their semi-articula¬ 
tion, than if they had been entirely 
brutish. This creature — adult, if not 
aged—was yet on the rudimentary lin¬ 
guistic level of the twelve-months human 
infant ! 

I started as our host's voice sounded 
suddenly behind us. “ Happy morning 
to you, sciiores! I suppose last night’s 
little disturbance—why, what is this ? ” 
Don Ramon's brows contracted as his 
eye fell on the creature we had been 
looking at—not nameless, apparently, to 
him as to us. “ Back, Bombo !—back ! ” 
he ordered, exactly as if to a dog; and 
then, to us, as he followed the creature, 
shuffling off again towards the bamboo 
hut—“Your pardon, gentlemen; coffee 
waits within. I will join you in a few 
moments.” 

Sturrock dropped a heavy hand on my 
shoulder as we walked into the house. 
“What I have seen,” he said, in a low 
Voice, “ I hav: seen; I can trust my 
eyes. But—did my ears deceive me ? 
or did the—the thing—really make an 
attempt at human speech ? ” 

“ I thought so,” I answered; “thought 
I could make out something like a Spanish 
word, here and there. 4 Strangers,' for 
one thing.” 

46 Yes ; and 4 master,' and 4 angry.’ It's 
incredible !—and yet—oh, here’s Don 
Ramon.” 

The old man looked keenly from one 
to the other of us as we sat down to the 
table, but not until he had drunk a cup 
of coffee and lighted his eternal cigar did 
he say anything. 

44 Although I assured you last night, 
Senor Esturrog, that I could prove you 
wrong by the evidence of your own eyes, 

I had not made up my mind to do so. 
There are various reasons why I should 
keep this matter a secret. The Church, 
for one thing—I can speak my mind 
before ‘heretics,’” the old gentleman 
interpolated, with a cynical smile—“ is, 
here, even more ignorant and tyrannical 
than in Spain. Heaven knows what I 


might be accused of. Circumstances*, 
however, have decreed that you should 
see for yourself. Last night’s tremblado 
so far disrupted that bamboo hut in the 
garden as to give its inmate the egress 
which otherwise he only obtains at my 
discretion. As it happens, then, you have 
had a good look, by the morning sunlight, 
at this—shall we say, ape ? ” Don Ramon 
placed his elbows on the table and peered 
keenly at us, by turns, over his joined 
finger-tips. 

44 No known ape,” Sturrock said, with 
a shake of his head. 

“ No known ape. Quite so ! What 
then ? Shall we say ”—the Spaniard leant 
across the table—“ man ? ” 

“ Ugh !—no ! ” Sturrock wrinkled up 
his nose. “I had a good look at the 
head, sideways; and the facial angle 
can’t be more than sixty-five, or seventy 
at most—fifteen less than the lowest 
human measurement.” 

“ Ah ! ” Don Ramon nodded. 44 And 
the highest simian measurement is ? ” 

“ The gorilla's—about forty.” 

“Bueno!” The Spaniard got up and 
paced the room. 44 Then here we have 
an angle nearly midway between the 
lowest human measurement and the 
highest simian—a peculiarity which we 
have been by yourself precluded from 
accounting for by hybridisation. No! 
I am not going to argue any further. 
\ our time is short, in any case, and when 
you shall have perused a manuscript which 
I will furnish you with, to help beguile 
the tedium of your voyage, you will under¬ 
stand—but, hold—have you ever heard of 
the island of Ghastafanga ? ” 

I had not, but Sturrock, after a moment’s 
thought, said “Yes. One of the Babuyans, 
wasn't it ? ” 

44 No; it is in about the same latitude 
as the Babuyans, but it lies by itself, 
nearly three hundred miles further to the 
eastward, in about 125 east longitude.” 

“ Oh, well,” Sturrock said, “ at all 
events, it’s the place they tell so many 
queer stories about. 4 The Devil’s Castle,’ 
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I’ve heard it called sc .netimes. So. steep- 
shored all round, they say, that nobody 
has ever been able to land on it.” 

“ Steep all round, indeed,” Don Ramon 
said, as he unlocked a drawer in a big old 
brass-mounted bureau, “ and therefore 
well-enough named ‘ El Castillo del 
Diablol But, that they lie in saying 
nobody has ever landed on the island, 
let this record testify.” 

The old gentleman took from the 
drawer a roll of paper, yellowish with 
age and tied with black ribbon. “ This,” 
he said, handing it to me with a bow, “ is 
the manuscript I mentioned—an account 
of certain things, set down by me, 
Hernando Miguel de Sotomar y Palfos 
de Zuniga, and therefore ” — drawing 
himself stiffly up again — “ beyond 
question true in every particular ! ” 

It was a fine old image—with its tall, 
lean figure, thin aquiline features, and 
bristling grey moustaches; and I, for 
my part, felt very sorry that I should 
have to leave Manila without seeing 
more of such a quaintly typical repre¬ 
sentative of Old Spain. 

* * * * 

The north-east monsoon ran us along 
steadily, on a nearly southerly course, 
for the twenty hours that took us a 
hundred and twenty miles upon our way. 
Here, however, with one of the sudden 
drops that mark the approaching monsoon 
change, the wind failed us at about four 
in the morning, and when the sun rose 
he found the xuraea rolling idly to the 
flapping of her big red and yellow mat- 
sails. 

“ How long is this likely to last ? ” I 
asked Sturrock, looking away north-east¬ 
ward to the blue cloud that was the 
Island of Mindoro. 

“ A couple of days, perhaps,” he said, 
disconsolately. “ And we haven’t even a 
book 1 ” 

“ A book ! Well thought of! We 
haven’t looked at Don Ramon’s mysterious 
manuscript yet. I’ll fetch it.” 

We stretched ourselves beneath the 


striped cotton awning, and Sturrock, as 
being much the better Spanish scholar 
of the two, commenced the reading, some¬ 
what modifying the Castilian magnilo¬ 
quence as he went, and translating the 
writer, where necessary, into the requisite 
language of the sea. 

* * * 

“ When I, Hernando M. de S. y P. de 
Zuniga, was His Most Catholic Majesty’s 
Intendente for the district of Ordez, in the 
north of Luzon, I heard enough about the 
mysterious island of Ghastafanga strongly 
to excite my curiosity. I do not refer to 
the native belief that the island is the 
abode of Haka-Jaru, the sea-god, or to 
that superstition of the more ignorant 
class of Spaniards which credits the place 
with being a special haunt of the personal 
Devil in whom so many people are still 
silly enough to believe. Such idle fancies 
were, of course, beneath the attention of 
a man of science. Not so, however, the 
accounts collected by me from every 
person I could find who had actually 
seen the island, and notably from three 
men who had respectively made vain 
attempts at landing thereon. One of 
these in particular, Antonio Hovar by 
name, and intelligent above the common 
run of inter-island traders, gave me such 
a circumstantial description that I con¬ 
ceived the notion that here was possibly 
one of those rare spots on the earth which, 
halving — like the Rordima plateau in 
Venezuela—remained throughout the ages 
inaccessible to exploration, might not im¬ 
possibly possess forms of animal and 
vegetable life entirely unknown to science. 

“ Having carefully considered the matter, 
I resolved to fit out a little expedition of 
my own; and, in short, without entering 
into preliminary details, I may say that on 
the 14th of April, 1872, I sailed from 
Ordez in a small Sourabaya-built schooner, 
manned by the Antonio Hovar aforesaid, 
another Philippine Spaniard, and three 
Luzon mestizos . With me—luckily, as it 
turned out—I had also my Japanese 
servant, Shumsi. It was a bad season of 
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the year for a north-east course, and it 
wasn’t till our twelfth day out that we 
rose Ghastafanga like a purple shadow on 
the dazzling midday horizon. The day¬ 
light, however, was fading by the time we 
had come to an anchor off the western 
side of the island, and I had to content 
myself, for that evening, with half-an-hour’s 
view of this extraordinary projection from 
the sea—rearing its wall of dark rock 
almost perpendicularly to a height of at 
least fifteen hundred feet, equal to nearly 
a fourth of its entire length, which did 
not appear to exceed a mile and a quarter. 
‘ Unquestionably of volcanic origin/ I 
said to Hovar. ‘ We’ll sail carefully 
round it to-morrow ; and it shall go 
hard but we find some break in His 
Infernal Majesty's castle-wall ! ’ Antonio 
shook his head. ‘ That has been vainly 
searched for many a time before, seiior / 
he said. ‘And in the meantime, with 
your permission, I will get the anchor up 
again, and stand off the island for the 
night. There’s mischief of some kind 
brewing over there ! ’—and he pointed to 
where the sun had just gone down. I 
almost started. Never had I beheld such 
a sky. The blood-red glare was nothing 
uncommon, but the long, narrow bars of 
cloud that crossed it, instead of being 
darkly relieved against its glow, appeared 
to shine with an intense but sickly white 
light of their own. It was like a powerful 
electric gleam across the mouth of a 
smouldering furnace, and produced every¬ 
where— for it was seen over many a 
thousand miles that fateful evening—a 
feeling of apprehension no words can 
describe. ‘ What does it mean, in God’s 
name?’ I said. ‘A typhoon?’ ‘More 
likely an earthquake/ Antonio answered. 

‘ But storm or quake, the sooner I can get 
the craft away from this accursed island, 
for the present, the better I shall be 
pleased ! ’ 

“ Midnight, or a little past. We had 
run off to the westward about five-and- 
twenty miles, and had just put about 
again to stand to the south-east—when 


suddenly out of the pitchy darkness of the 
night sprang forth an intense greenish 
glare that paralysed us where we stood, 
and showed me even the little rings in 
Antonio’s ears. Not lightning ; it lasted 
too long and rose and fell too steadily for 
that, and hardly had it died out when the 
craft quivered to a shock that nearly threw 
us off' our feet. But, as she didn’t lose 
her way, we understood in an instant that 
it was no reef. Two of the mestizos had 
fallen upon their knees to pray ; Antonio 
and myself were staring blankly into the 
darkness; when suddenly upon our ears 
fell a faint indescribable something that 
rapidly rose and rose till it filled sea and 
air with a sound as of one vast, world¬ 
embracing sigh. Shumsi, my Japanese, 
was the first to understand. With a shriek 
to the man at the helm to put it hard- 
down, he rushed away forward and let go 
the jib-sheet, just as Antonio, suddenly 
catching the idea, got to the foresheet and 
eased it off. Rapidly then, though the 
little vessel came up into the wind, she 
was none too soon, for next moment she 
was apparently rushing up a mountainous 
slope of water that would have been our 
certain destruction had it caught us broad¬ 
side on. Up and up—till it seemed as if 
we must touch the clouds, and then, with 
a moment’s sickening pause—down the 
succeeding declivity, and down—appar¬ 
ently for the bowels of the sea. Up, 
then, again, and up; but not, it seemed, 
quite so far or fast; down a correspond¬ 
ingly shorter slope ; up and down again 
and again—each time over a lower ridge 
of water till the mighty procession of 
earthquake-waves had left us behind— 
safe, scared, and thankful. 

“ Ten or a dozen more shocks we felt 
before morning, but none as severe as the 
first; nor were there any waves distin¬ 
guishable from the sullen ground-swell 
which had now set in. The east was 
tardily brightening as we put the schooner’s 
head that way, and stood back for the 
island. Close-hauled upon the nor’-easter, 
now, however, our progress was slow, and 
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I had gone below to snatch an hour’s 
sleep, when a hasty summons from Antonio 
brought me on deck again. I found him 
a little way up the main-rigging, staring 
dead ahead with a face of complete stupe¬ 
faction. 4 The island ! ’ he exclaimed, 
more to himself than to me. 4 Where is 
it?—Mother of God!— where is it?’ I 
followed his gaze. The morning was now 
clear, and the cobalt sea-line was sharply 
ruled, ahead—unbroken of the massive 
shape that had shone red the evening 
before, in the angry light of the setting 
sun. 4 Your bearings?’ I said. 4 Are 
you quite sure of your bearings ? ’ Antonio 
dropped heavily on the deck beside me. 

4 Quite sure, sehor I But, even were they 
wrong—look all around you. We are 
not, at most, more than five-and-twenty 
miles in any direction from where that 
island was last night.’ I stared again 
awhile, before I asked how far the island 
should be visible, allowing its height to be, 
as I judged, about fifteen hundred feet. 
Antonio took out a pencil. 4 From the 
sea-level, sehor , 1 he said, after a short 
calculation, 4 it wouldn’t disappear till at 
forty-seven miles, or so ; and at our 
present distance it ought to be two-thirds 
of its height over the horizon. No, sehor, 
Ghastafanga has gone down like a scuttled 
ship ! The earthquake has made the 
ocean swallow the island at a gulp ! ’ 

44 Hard as it was to realise the fact, 
there was no resisting the conclusion. 
Such things had happened before in these 
Far-Eastern regions. But I determined 
to make sure. 4 Sail as dead over what 
you think was the spot as you can man¬ 
age,’ I told Antonio. 4 It is not a matter to 
leave any doubt about; if we don’t want 
to be taken for madmen when we tell the 
tale.’ 'Fhe breeze now shifted enough to 
free us a point or two, and we made better 
progress, until, when we had covered a 
distance of seventeen or eighteen miles, 
we got another surprise. Something was 
peering up over the horizon, after all, in 
the direction we were making for, and 
eagerly we gazed and gazed till the object 


at last proclaimed itself through the glass 
to be unmistakably an island—long, level, 
and very low. Nearer and nearer we got, 
till at last we understood. This new 
island—a mile and a quarter long, half a 
mile wide, and nowhere more than fifty 
feet out of the water—was the top of the 
submerged Ghastafanga. 

44 Filled with wonderment, we hove to 
and got a boat over the side. I was first 
into her, and first out—along a narrow 
rising ledge, which we were not long in 
finding. Then, with an exultant bound, I 
stood w r here never man had stood before, 
and saw—nothing ! Nothing but the long 
narrow plateau, left forlorn and desolate 
by the resistless earthquake surges that 
had stripped it to the barren rock. Here 
and there, in the more marked depressions, 
were remnants of a rich red soil, and in 
one spot even part of the boles of two 
large trees still remained erect, so widely 
had their powerful roots laid hold upon 
the black volcanic rock to which they had 
penetrated through the probably consider¬ 
able thickness of earth that had vanished 
before the tremendous dynamic of a billion 
tons of water. Like a man in a dream, I 
was approaching the tree stumps to in¬ 
vestigate their botanical character, when I 
heard a surprised exclamation behind me. 
One of the mestizos had seen a head—a 
human head, he thought—rise out of the 
rock about fifty yards away, and then 
suddenly sink back out of sight. 4 Pro¬ 
bably a deeper hollow,’ I thought, as we 
went towards the spot indicated. I was 
right. In a rockrift of about four feet 
wide, by seven or eight feet deep, we 
found a deposit of the dark red soil, 
apparently about a foot in thickness, and 
mixed with leaves and twigs. But we saw 
no living thing, until, having followed the 
rift past an obtuse angle of its course, we 
came, to our vast astonishment, upon a 
human being. A human being / took it 
to be, at all events —a woman of short 
stature and most extraordinary appear¬ 
ance, with a still more extraordinary¬ 
looking infant clinging to her side. Only 
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for a moment she remained motionless, 
jabbering at us in angry terror, before 
catching up the child with one arm, she 
made an astonishing spring, got hold of 
the rocky edge with the other hand, hauled 
herself nimbly up, and made off towards 
the other end of the island. 4 Do not 
follow yet ! 9 I cried, i or you'll frighten 
her into the sea.’ But, even as I spoke, 
Antonio’s revolver cracked, and the 
creature fell, dropped the child, picked 
it up again, and scrambled to her feet, then 
fell again, and lay still. 

“ Fiercely I turned upon Hova. * Mur¬ 
derer,’ I said. ‘ How could you ! ’ He 
stared at me angrily for a moment. ‘ Mur¬ 
derer of what ? ’ he said then, with a half¬ 
laugh. * Of a big she-monkey ? ’ For 
answer I simply pointed to the small 
creature clambering about its dam’s body 
and whimpering in a heart-rending manner 
for her notice. The man turned away, 
half ashamed, and I went up to the body, 
caught the young one without much 
difficulty, and handed it to one of the 
mestizos . It made no attempt to bite or 
scratch, but kept up the pitiful wailing for 
its mother. 

“ There is no need to detail the more 
minute physical characters which, upon a 
careful examination of the corpse, con¬ 
vinced me that I had before me a creature 
which, though not absolutely human, was 
certainly not merely a fourth great anthro¬ 
poid-ape. The frontal bone was more 
vertical, the supra-arbital ridges less pro¬ 
minent, the jaws more orthognathous, and 
the teeth much smaller than in either 
gorilla, chimpanzee, or orang-outang, and 
the eyes, though closer together than in 
any variety of the human race, were yet 
further apart than in any of the anthro¬ 
poids. The arms, also, were shorter in 
proportion to the body, and the legs, 
though not proportionately longer than 
the gorilla’s, were straighter, and, as we 
had received proof, much better adapted 
for erect locomotion. 

“ More on this head there is no need 
to say, except that my opinion has been 


thoroughly confirmed by a careful study 
ol the * child,’ which I, of course, took 
away with me, and which, as it grew up, 
evinced the possession of an intelligence, 
not only greater in degree than any ape’s, 
but also, it appears to me, somewhat 
different in kind. The articulative faculty 
is certainly not quite absent. ‘ Bombo,’ 
.as I have christened him, from the sound 
he makes when specially pleased, can 
enunciate recognisably, to at least my 
accustomed ear, about a couple of hun¬ 
dred Spanish words, mostly, of course, 
nouns, with a couple of dozen adjectives, 
or so. To the use of the verb it is not to be 
hoped he will ever attain, nor, indeed, do 
I expect from him much further lingual 
development of any kind, for the reason 
that, while his adult intelligence is herein 
only equal to that of a two-years human 
child, it lacks, by the very fact of being 
adult, the child’s characteristic facility of 
acquirement. 

“ The return voyage was an unpleasant 
one, because, good seaman and intelligent 
man though Hovar was—his wanton and 
cruel act had produced in me such a 
repugnance to him that I refused to sit 
at table with him, and we parted at 
Ordez with ill-concealed contempt on my 
part, and probably a very hearty dislike 
on his.” 

* * * * 

“ Reads uncommonly like solid fact,” I 
said, when Sturrock had at last come to 
the end of this strange story. “ And, at all 
events, there’s no getting over the creature 
we saw in the garden.” 

“No,” said Sturrock, meditatively rub¬ 
bing his nose with the manuscript. “ Real 
enough ‘ Bombo ’ was. But what puzzles 
me is how, though I’ve heard a good deal 
about this Cihastafanga Island, I never 
came to hear of its submersion after the 
manner described. That’s a matter, one 
would think, that would come to be pretty 
generally talked about.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think I’ll ask the 
skipper; he’s pretty sure to have heard of 
such an occurrence—if it ever took place.” 
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The master of the xuraca was standing 
by the now idle tiller, moodily chewing 
his cigar end as he watched for the wind 
which came not. 

“ Have you ever heard, Sr/lor Capitano 
I said, as I strolled up to him, “ of the 
island of Ghastafanga ? ” 

The skipper, a stout, handsome, elderly 
man, with a short grizzled beard, threw' 
away his cigar, and stared at me almost 
fiercely. “ Why do you ask?” he said 
brusquely. 

“ Merely because we’ve just been 
reading about it,” I said, surprised at 
his manner, and nodding towards where 
Sturrock still sat under the awning. 

“In that paper?” he asked, following 
my glance. 

“Yes. It’s an account of some strange 
things in connection with the island, given 
to us by a friend in Manila.” 

“ Ah !—a friend in Manila J Is it per¬ 
mitted to ask what your friend’s name 
is?” 

“Why not?” I said, rather puzzled by 
the man’s curious tone. “ His name is De 
Zuniga—Don Ramon de Zuniga.” 

The sun-tanned face flushed suddenly 
red, and the heavy eyebrows came to¬ 
gether. Then, almost as quickly, the frown 
cleared into a smile that w r as obviously 
manufactured. “ Allow’ me to ask,” he 
said—not meeting my eye, as he took 
out another cigar and bit the end off it— 
“ if there is any mention, in this Don de 
Zuniga’s narrative, of one Hovar—Antonio 
Hovar ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ah! And not very favourable, I 
presume ? ” 

“ Favourable at first — unfavourable 
afterwards.” 

He gave a short laugh and w r alked over 
to Sturrock. “ Your friend tells me,” he 
said, “ that this manuscript was written by 
my old friend Don Ramon de Zuniga. 
Might one look at it ? ” The skipper held 
out his hand, and Sturrock, wondering a 
little at this claim of intimacy with such a 
sangre azul as Don Ramon, placed the 


manuscript in it. In an instant the 
roll of paper had been flung tar over¬ 
board ! 

Sturrock sprang up. “ What do you 
mean by that, fellcnv?” he said. “ How 
dare you 1 Get a boat out, and have that 
paper recovered instantly ! ” 

The Spaniard surveyed him quietly for 
a space, then turned on his heel and went 
back to the tiller, whence he shouted an 
order or tw r o, for the w ind was getting up 
again at last. 

“ All the better,” said Sturrock, as he 
watched the w r hite speck of paper falling 
away behind us. “ The sooner w e’re at 
Puerto Princesa, the sooner the British 
Consul will have to deal with this affair. 
It’s not that I value old De Zuniga’s 
lucubrations so immensely, but I don’t 
mean to put up with such an insult 
from this cross-bred rascal of a Jack- 
Spaniard ! ” 

* * * * 

The fact that there wasn’t any British 
Consul in Puerto Princesa, or elsewhere in 
Palawan, mattered the less, however, in 
that as we w^ere stepping over the craft’s 
side to go ashore, the skipper ceremoni¬ 
ously handed Sturrock a piece of folded 
paper, which w T e found, as we pulled to 
the beach, to be an explanation of his 
conduct, in what he doubtless conceived 
to be the English tongue. 

“Mi Gentelmanos Englis, — Reson of thro 
on watr yor papero, wich I do so, Us be tha Don 
de Zuniga tru rita. I shuta bik monkee, I thinko ; 
Don Ramon he thinko wommena. Sometim I 
maka fraydo Don Ramon he rita; thinko mi 
murdarar mi gret sory maka, somtim tni cranco 
maka, lik toodai wich mosh u i excusa I mak. 

“Antonio Hovar.” 

“ The man himself, by jingo !” Sturrock 
said, when, with the help of punctuation, 
as herewith supplied, we had made out the 
purport of this remarkable epistle. “ What 
a curious chance ! ” 

“Yes,” I said. “But I suppose the 
man fired at the creature on impulse; and, 
anyhow, he can’t be a bad sort if he lias 
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taken the matter so much to heart as to 
be ‘gret sory,’ and ‘ somtim cranco.’ 
Very common complaint, * somtim cranco * 
is !” 

“ Well, now,” Sturrock said slowly; 
“ taking all that we have seen and read 


of this matter into account, I pass this 
question over to you—is Hovar a ‘ mur- 
darar,’ as he calls it; or, in other words, 
was the creature he shot, human ? ” 

And I, in turn, pass the question over 
to the reader! 




JOHN CHINAMAN. 
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“What ’ave you got in dem boddles, ikey?” 

“ Dem ain’t boddles, dem’s fire extinguishers.” 

“Garn, you’re not afraid of a bit of a fire.” 

“No, BUT I GETS TEN PER CENT. OFF THE INSURANCE FOR 

“What’s in ’em?” 

“ I DON’T know what was in ’em, but there’s kerosene in 


HAVING DEM ABOUT.” 
’em now ! ” 

























I MUST CONGRATULATE YOU, MOTHES, DOT VAS A GRANDT FIRE OF YOURS LAST 
TUESDAY.” 

Vat yer mean ?—not last Tuesday, next Tuesday ! ” 










POSTROPHE TO AN |nK |3oTTLE IN AN J^OTEL 

Coffee-Hoom. 

T IS strange to think how oft your aid 
Has been invoked, and then 
To think how often you are made 
A confidant, and when. 

Prosaic words of business life 
By you have been expressed ; 

And you have told what fears were rife 
Within a lover's breast. 

Perchance a little girl or boy, 

Released from schoolday fetters, 

Intent on games, and flushed with joy, 

Employs you for home letters. , 

A husband forced, though leal and true, 

In some new land to dwell, 

To his dear wife indites by you 
A passionate farewell. 

There enters now a seeming “ swell,” 

Ea^er, yet half afraid, he 
Impresses you for a billet doux 
On business rather “ shady.” 

“Commercials” pen a dazzling dream 
Of greatly grown “ connection ” ; 

And next you aid the swelling stream 
Of filial affection 

Which flows in sadness, as a son, 

From his fond mother parted, 

Grieves that his course, alas, has run 
So far from whence it started. 

You help each one from day to day, 

Whate’er his situation, 

And each one goes upon his way, 

Feeling no obligation l 
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Mackenzie Bell. 


AN UNUSUAL EPISODE. 


By Charles Kennett Burrow. 


I ^LEET STREET, as everyone knows, 
is wide awake when the rest of 
London is asleep; pens scurry over 
paper in the eternal manufacture of 
copy, telephone calls tinkle, the printing 
machines strain and throb, and now and 
then, perhaps half a dozen times a year, 
newspaper offices thrill with news that is 
really worth making a fuss about. The 
journalist, of all men, must have the 
faculty of making much out of little, 
and if he also has the gift, on occasion, 
of making little out of much, he may go 
far in a profession which certainly, what¬ 
ever else it may be, is seldom dull. 

The Editor of a certain daily journal, 
the name of which is of no importance 
here, sat in his room, having happily 
almost reached the end of his night’s 
work. He was tired, very tired, but the 
prospect of rest made that seem a quite 
desirable condition. He pushed back his 
chair, lit a cigar, and reached out for his 
hat. At that moment the whistle of a 
speaking-tube sounded. He took out the 
stopper wearily, and having called “ yes,” 
applied his ear to the mouthpiece. 
Suddenly his face took new life, startled 
surprise shot into his eyes, and he an¬ 
swered in a quick, incisive voice, “ Show 
him up at once.” Then he stood with his 
back to an empty fireplace and allowed 
the newly-lighted cigar to go out un¬ 
heeded. When the door opened he was 
already there to receive his visitor. 

An old man entered, a man whose face 
at that time was familiar to all England. 
He was pallid, gray, almost, one would 
have thought, past work ; but he had the 


energy of an inexhaustible courage, and 
a passion for the game of politics. He 
had played deeply, but always honour¬ 
ably, and he had succeeded as few 
men succeed. The w T orld said he was a 
great man, which was true; it also said 
he was a good man, which was also true, 
and better than the first. His name, for 
my purpose, is Lord Inchmere. 

“ Your lordship comes late,” said the 
Editor. 

“ Yes, yes. May I sit down ? Thank 
you ” 

“ Have you come alone ? May I offer 
you anything ? ” 

“ Yes, I came alone —nothing, thank 
you.” The Editor remained standing, 
looking down with keen eyes on his 
companion. 



“HE TOOK OUT THE STOPPER WEARILY, AND 
HAVING CALLED ‘ YfcS.’ ” 
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“ You’re very polite,” said his lordship. 

“ Have you forgotten that you married my 
sister’s daughter, and that therefore I am 
great uncle to your children ? ” 

The Editor laughed. 

“Am I likely to forget such a very 
important fact ? But you see, I don t 
know in what character you come to 
me.” 

“ You mean that this visit is unusual ? 
Well, I come in two characters—as your 
friend, and as the leader of a party. . . . 
Is it cold to-night ? ” 

“ I find it extremely hot.” 

“ Strange,” said Lord Inchmere, shiver¬ 
ing slightly. He leant forward and rested 
his head against open hands for a moment. 
Then he said a strange ” again, and 
looked at the Editor with an expression 
in his eyes that seemed almost like an 
appeal. 

“ Nothing serious has happened, I 
hope £” asked the Editor, who could no 
more help fishing than a fox can keep 
from a convenient poultry-yard. 

“ No, nothing,” said the other, “ except 
that I 5 ve grown old, which can hardly be 
called an event.” 

“ You have more life still than many 
younger men.” 

“ I shall die in harness, Tom. ... Is 
my carriage waiting below ? ” 

“ Did you leave it there ? ” 

“ Should I ask if it were waiting if I 
hadn’t left it there ? ” 

The Editor went to the window and 
drew aside the blind. The noise of the 
street reached him in a vague murmur; he 
saw dim figures hurrying to and fro, and 
now and then the lights of a hansom 
flashed past. He could just distinguish 
a carriage drawn up by the office en¬ 
trance. 

“ Yes, it’s there all right,” he said. 

“ How’s Edith ? ” 

“ Perfectly well, thank you. She has 
the vitality of your family, you see.” 

“ Ah 1 And the other Edith, the little 
Edith ? ” 

“ Hardly little now. Time races away 


so, doesn’t it ? She was fifteen last month. 
Don’t you remember the present you sent 
her that sapphire bracelet ? ” 

“ Remember ? (>f course,” he said 

testily. “ I recollect her mother at that 
age—a beautiful girl, beautiful; and my 
sister was a wonderful woman ; no woman 
was ever like her, Tom. I was a plain 
commoner in those days; but that was 
before your time.” 

“ May I say that you have done great 
things since then? You deserve much at 
the hands of Englishmen.” 

“ And they have given me much. We 
are good haters and good lovers, we 
English. But I don’t know that we 
deserve any reward for doing our duty. 
I loved the game, you see; it was my 
life.” 

“ And you always played straight.” 

“ Always, thank God. . . . Is my carriage 
waiting ? ” 

The Editor, wondering inwardly, went 
to the window again and made the same 
report. Lord Inchmere did not appear to 
hear him. 

“ I was talking of Edith, wasn’t I ? 
Edith—yes. I’m not a rich man ; money 
never interested me ; you know that.” 

“ All the world knows it.” 

“Is.the world so well informed? . . . I’ve 
left something to Edith; she’s so like her 
mother and my sister.” 

“ You are very good.” 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t cant. ... I 
never married myself. The world doesn’t 
know why and the world never shall.” 
He wagged his head and smiled. . . . “ Is 
it cold, Tom ?” 

“ The thermometer stands at seventy,” 
said the Editor, beginning to feel un¬ 
easy. He whistled down the speaking- 
tube and asked one of the assistant 
editors to wait. 

“ Why did you do that ? ” asked his lord- 
ship. 

“ I want to see him ^before he goes.” 

“ Are you busy ? Am 1 keeping you 
from work ? ” 

“ No ; my work’s over for to-night.” 
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“ What do you keep in all those pigeon¬ 
holes?" 

“ All kinds of things : notes, articles, 
memoirs of notable people, so that if 
they die suddenly, no time may be 
lost." 

“ Yours is a strange life." 

“Yes, I suppose it is." 

“ My life has been stranger, though. 
Dear me, how I used to love a crowded 
House; how I could hold them !" 

“You can hold them still." 

“ Because they remember; the House, 
Tom, never forgets. I shall retire soon ; 



‘ARE YOU BUSY? AM I KEEPING YOU FROM WORK?” 


I’m growing old. . . . That reminds me—I 
came to see you about an important 
matter. 1 suppose it’s very unusual, but 
you married my sister’s child. I’ve been 
thinking about my sister a great deal 
lately.” 

“ Yes," said the Editor, rather breath¬ 
lessly. 

“ 1 know you’re honest. Exclusive 
information is always valuable to a news¬ 
paper, isn’t it?" 

“ Most valuable," said the Editor, more 
breathlessly still. 

“ That bill—you know what I mean ? " 

“ Yes." 

“ Well, we’re going to give it up. I 
couldn’t see my way to go through with 
it." 


“ But the country’s ringing with it." 

“ Then the country must stop ringing, 
that’s all. it’s going to be abandoned, 
and there’s an end of it." 

“This is most important," said the 
Editor. 

Lord Inchmere smiled faintly, and 
dropped his head upon his hands again. 
“ I suppose it’s very unusual," he said 
once more. 

“ Do you give me liberty to make use 
of this information ? I don’t want to take 
any unfair advantage, but if I might-" 

“ I came to tell you. Everyone will 
know in twenty-four hours; 
but you will have the ad¬ 
vantage. I never did such 
a thing before, but Tve 
been thinking of my sister. 
I feel a little strange— 
upset. It must be the 
cold." 

“ Will you excuse me for 
a' moment ? ” The Editor 
sat down and wrote hur¬ 
riedly for ten minutes, Lord 
Inchmere watching him. 
When the pen stopped, he 
closed his eyes. 

“ Will you read that ?" 
the Editor asked. The old 
man shook his head. 

“ No," he murmured, “ you’re an honest 
man.” 

“ I must go and see that it’s put in," 
said the Editor; “forgive me for leaving 
you. I shall be back presently." 

“ Edith," sighed Lord Inchmere; but it 
was so low that the other did not catch 
the word. 

When he was alone the old statesman 
looked about him vaguely. Although his 
other senses were failing, his hearing was 
still singularly acute, and he was conscious 
of the sound of retreating footsteps, and the 
hum that rose from the street below; the 
ticking of a clock in the room seemed to 
him as loud as hammer taps. He took his 
watch out mechanically, and then returned 
it to his pocket without having looked at it. 
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“Tick, tick, tick, tick,” he murmured, 
nodding his head in time. 

His wandering glance fell again upon 
the pigeon-holes. With something of the 
curiosity of a child, he reached out, and 
took the papers from the “I” division. 
The top slip contained a memoir and 
summary of his own life. He read it 
through slowly, and with a good deal of 
labour; it was accurate in the main, and 
more than just. He altered a few minor 
details, and here and there struck out what 
appeared to him a too laudatory adjective 
or phrase. He held the pen with diffi¬ 
culty ; his hand was almost rigid—indeed, 
some of his corrections were illegible. 
What nonsense it was, he thought, for 
Tom to say that it was not cold. 

Yes, it was all there—all that he had 
done, and much that he had failed to do, 
in his eighty years of life. Barely set 
dcwn, as it was on the slip before him. 
the narrative occupied hardly more than 
half a column. His had been a crowded, 
vigorous, hurried life, and yet, at the end 
of it, within sight of his retirement, what 
was there to show' ? Lord Inchmere 
asked himself the question, Had it been 
w T orth while ? 


Yes, he thought it had been worth 
while. The memories of old victories 
swept over him, and of defeats in which 
he had gone down fighting; of battles 
won by sheer force of will and person¬ 
ality ; of campaigns lost through the in¬ 
firmity of a single waverer. At one time 
he had been, nay, at that moment he was, 
the most trusted man in England. Was 
it nothing to have reached that elevation 
w ith a clean name ? 

The clock ticked out another minute, 
and the old man still sat with the paper 
before him. To die in harness, that had 
always been his wish. He wanted no 
serene last years, no gradual fading from 
the world's memory while he yet lived, no 
kindly leading down the slope to death. 
He had always been a fighter, and he 
desired nothing better than the fighter s 
end. But in the last few days he had 
been living strangely in the old days 
again. His sister had been dead for 
years, yet he was certain he had both 
seen and spoken with her that very 
morning. It was that that had made him 
think of Tom, who had married the other 
Edith. It was very strange. 

He looked at the paper again. It was 
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all there, all except the date of his death, 
and the space for that was left blank. 
The pen was still in his hand, and he 
leant forward with a sudden resolution to 
complete the record; it would, at any 
rate, amuse Tom. Was it possible that 
it was July—and so cold? 

When the Editor returned, he found 
Lord Inchmere lying forward on the table 
—dead. He had written at the foot of 
the slip, in an infirm and straggling hand, 
“Died, July 25th, 189—” and there the 
pen had dropped. 

It must be admitted that the temptation 


to add another piece of special information 
to that particular issue of the paper was 
terribly strong, and hardly to be resisted; 
but the Editor did resist it. His lordship’s 
waiting carriage took the body home, and 
when the announcement of his death 
appeared on the following day, it was 
universally stated that he had passed 
quietly away, at his residence, at twelve 
o’clock, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. You see, all of us, and editors 
not least, have a strain of sentiment, 
and it was so much better that Lord 
Inchmere should have died in his own 
house. 


If I wos you I wouldn’t *avf nothing to do with Mrs. Smith ; I think she 

ain’t respectable.” 
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Chorus :—“ Ow it wos gay, night an’ day, 
Fair an’ stormy weather.” 
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’MELIA ANN AND THE GENIUS. 

By William James. 


I. 

ELIA ANN stood at the door of her 
home—a place scorned of the 
Liverpool directories, and known 
to rent-collectors as “ two house, five 
court, Billington Street. ,, In the day¬ 
time she was addicted to raiding the city, 
clogged, bareheaded, short-skirted, and 
explaining in distinctly audible tones that 
lemons were four a penny. In the evening 
it was her custom to clank through the 
house for an hour, “putting things straight,” 
and discoursing jovially to her invalid 
mother of the day’s reminiscences prior 
to appearing at the door for wider obser¬ 
vation and comment. 

As she stood this evening, red of face, 
large of feature, with bare arms akimbo, 
imparting opinions on the passers in the 
outer street, punctuated with winks, to a 
young woman who was leaning suicidally 
out of an opposite bedroom window, she 
became aware of a young man advancing 
slowly into the court. He held a small, 
open book in his hand, and gazed leisurely 
from right to left. The two girls measured 
him silently. He took long strides—too 
long for his legs—and frequently swept 
his hand through the hair above his ears. 
Once he stopped at an empty house, read 
minutely the bill on the window, stared 
into the bare room, and wrote something 
in the book. When he reached ’Melia 
Ann, he scanned her curiously, and made 
as if to write; but she had a steady eye. 
He raised his hat, and collapsed into 
speech— 

“ I am—I want to—can you ?” 

“ Yis, cert’nly,” replied ’Melia Ann. 


The girl at the window laughed, and 
hung further out. ’Melia Ann felt equal 
to greater things. 

“ I am writing a book. I am putting 
things in just as they are. We call it 
realism. It is the great thing in art, you 
know, is realism.” 

’Melia Ann emphatically did ?iot know. 
It occurred faintly to her that he was a 
“ bookie,” but she could see no similarity 
between this young man in black, with 
long hair and cadaverous visage, and the 
crowd of gaily-clad figures and comfort- 
ably-keen faces that charged through the 
streets on race-days. 

“ Yis,” she said, experimentally. 

The young man’s gaze suddenly nar¬ 
rowed from ’Melia Ann’s surroundings to 
’Melia Ann herself. He smiled, and 
made an important noise in his throat. 

“ But, of course, you can’t know what 
realism is down here—that is, realism in 
art. You live your realism.” His lips 
remained closed on the “ m ” ; he peered 
earnestly toward a melancholy hen in a 
remote corner of the court; then, ex¬ 
claiming “ Ah ! ” wrote in his book, 
“ Poor live their realism — work into 
epigram.” 

“ ’E’s makin’ a drawrin’ of the old ’en,” 
thought ’Melia Ann. 

“ But you know what a writer is, don’t 
you ? ” asked the young man. “ ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ * Robinson Crusoe.’ A man 
who does one of those—an author.” 

“ Oh, I know now—a genius ! You’re 
one of them there geniuses, are you?” 

The young man’s eyes smiled. He 
glanced at his notebook. He saw his 
face vividly; he read the signature of 
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intellect in its hollows, its pallidness. . . . 
They could laugh at the office, but some 
day they would listen while he laughed. 
Was there not a divining instinct among 
the poor-^a heaven-sent compensation ? 

44 Yes,” he said. 

There was a long silence. The girl at 
the window caught ’Melia Ann’s eye, and 
hurried through an extensive repertory of 
humorous facial contortions. 

44 I want you to let me look through 
your house, so that I can describe in my 
book exactly the way people live in this 
part of the city. Will you ? ” 

44 All right, Genius. To-morrow even¬ 
ing, hey ? That do ? ” 

44 Yes, at this time. Good-day.” 

He lifted his hat, and walked leisurely 
out of the court. 

’Melia Ann beckoned to the girl at the 
window. 44 ’Arriet, ’ Arriet, come down ! ” 
she called eagerly. 

The girl vanished, and re-appeared be¬ 
low. She was shorter and narrower than 
’Melia Ann, and had a habit of straining 
forward with open mouth, round eyes, and 
a crease in her forehead. Her face was 
an embodied note of interrogation. 

44 Who is ’e?” 

44 ’E’s a genius—one o’ these fellas that 
put things in buks. ’E’s cornin’ to-morra 
for me to show ’im our ’ouse, so’s ’e can 
’ave it in ’is buk. I’m goin’ to ’ave ’im on 
a string. You’ll see. Ha ! ha 1 ” 

44 What’ll yer dew, ’Melia Ann?” 

44 You’ll see. Come along. I’m goin’ 
to see Mrs. Carr, and Mrs. Murphy, and 
your mother.” 

* * * * 

It was a slightly altered ’Melia Ann that 
answered the Genius’s knock the next 
evening. Her hair was loose, and hung 
over her ears and eyes ; a strip of sticking- 
plaster lay on her right cheek; there was 
blood on her knuckles. 

44 Why — what — how,-” began the 

Genius, then fell to staring. 

44 Come in.” 

44 But you are hurt! Tell me.” 


She gave him a surprised look ; then 
she laughed. 

44 Oh, yer mean this ! ”—pointing to her 
face. 44 It was just me and me mother. 
I’m all right. Yer should see Yr. She’s 
gone to bed.” 

He entered. She held up a cup with a 
broken edge and half a handle. 

44 We wuz ’avin’ our teas, an’ it wuz my 
turn with the cup. She got greedy, and 
snatched it, an’ the edge uHriny lip. So 
I went fur ’er.” 

The Genius was bending beneath a 
storm of amazement at bare walls, bare 
floor, bare fire-grate, and a haunting odour 
of whisky. He turned bewildered eyes on 
the cup, now standing on an inverted 
barrel near the fire-grate. 

44 But—but have you only one cup ? ” 

44 Of course. ’Ow many would we be 
’avin’? No more than other people, 
hey ? ” Her eyebrows rose. 

44 Do other people live like this ? ” 

44 Sh’ think so. All in this court.” 

44 H’m. Worse than Gissing’s people.” 

44 What ? ” 

44 Nothing. You wouldn’t understand.” 

He opened his notebook and began to 
write. 

44 Sugar - papers for window - curtains. 
(They are sugar-papers, aren’t they?) 
Chair with three legs and broken back. 
Gridiron, barrel, cup. (No teapot ? Oh, 
I see.) Tea made in cup. (What are 
those marks on the w'all ? H’m, did you ?) 
Chalk heads drawn on w r all for pictures. 
(May I see the cupboard?) Half a red 
herring, one small, old crust, five crumbs.” 
He closed the book, ran his fingers 
through his hair, and said 44 H’m ” again. 

44 And now', about upstairs ? ” 

44 Oh, there’s nuthin’upsturs, Genius — 
nuthin’ at all,” said ’Melia Ann eagerly, 
44 on’y me mother asleep on the floor. I 
sleep down ’ere ’cos she used to jump 
at me in the night. She often jumps at 
people. No—there’s nuthin’ upsturs.” 

He wrote : 44 Woman jumping at people 
—work up.” Something on the floor 
drew his gaze. 
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“ This looks like hair,” said he, 
stooping. 

“ Some o* mine an* ’ers. Often comes 
out when we get arg’in’. That’s whisky, 
that thur splash. She ’ad a bottle in ’er 
pocket when we wuz rollin’ on the floor, 
an’ it got broke, an’ the whisky spilled 
out. ’Aven’t seen the bottle; spec’ it 
broke an’ stuck into ’er.” 

She spoke without interest, as one recit¬ 
ing an ancient lesson ; then yawned, and 
glanced throifgh a rent in the “ curtain.” 

“ We could go an’ see the other ’ouses 
in the court now, Genius, if you’ll want to 
be puttin’ ’em in your buk. I asked the 
women, an’ they said yis. The men’ll be 
at the pubs.” 

“Ah—yes—there’s nothing more here, 
I suppose ?” 

’Melia Ann led the way to the next 
house. A large, stout, red woman opened 
the door. 

“ Mrs. Murphy,” said ’Melia Ann to the 
Genius. 

“ Och, come in, sorr—come in. Ye’re 
vvilcome, an’ bedad, it’s a power o’ nothin’ 
there’s to wilcome ye to.” 

Bareness was here, too, equal to that 
of ’Melia Ann’s house. While the Genius 
made notes, the two women stood at the 
door. He felt pleased at their deference. 
He had further lightning glimpses of him¬ 
self, in various intellectual attitudes before 
a mirror. Those gibing creatures at the 
office, with brains for the Sporting Times 
and Gaiety burlesque—he had actually felt 
their laughter. He smiled at himself, 
magnanimously. Here was true insight 
among these unpretending people. (It 
was as well, at this time, that the 
Genius’s introspection precluded suspi¬ 
cion of facetious nods and winks, and 
soundless laughter.) 

“ Anything upstairs ? ” 

“ Sure, sorr, ye wouldn’t have me stint 
th’ enthertainin’ room? No, ut’s all here, 
all here.” 

As the Genius passed out, his fingers 
touched Mrs. Murphy’s. “Do you mind?” 
said he. 


She protested incoherently, but he was 
sauntering, with calm, wide gaze, toward 
’Melia Ann at the opposite door. 

At this house, and the next, there was 
repeated the chronicling of a few decrepit 
household articles by the Genius, depre¬ 
cation of a visit upstairs by the woman of 
the house, and hurried scuffle of fingers at 
the door. Then the Genius closed his 
notebook, lifted his hat to ’Melia Ann, 
and turned into the outer street. 

He walked uphill toward his home. 
Here, the hand of squalor lay on every¬ 
thing. Arresting faces passed him—wist¬ 
ful, appealing faces, coarse, soulless faces, 
haggard, unwondering faces with the 
writing of death upon them. He cast 
quick glances—the habit of the artist was 
seldom absent from him—but he saw 
nothing outwardly. His thoughts were 
back in the little court. He dwelt 
pleasurably on his manm r of leaving 
each house. Unostentatious ! No seeking 
for thanks! He wondered what they 
were going to say when he silenced them 
by moving on. He composed imaginary 
stammering acknowledgments. Warm 
smiles gushed through him. 

He crossed a grimy thoroughfare of 
shops, and ascended a line of steep streets 
eastward, passing gradually from a region 
of assertive, drunken poverty into one of 
reticent, curtained poverty. He came to 
an open space where four streets met, and 
many people passed. Standing at a corner, 
he drew out his notebook, and moved his 
pencil across the page as if writing. Passers 
regarded him furtively. He felt their eyes. 
He knew when they glanced from the 
notebook to himself. His ears tingled 
with the intensity of listening. Whispers 
flitted past him: “ Newspaper chap.” 

“ Wonder what he’s doing.” “ Looks 
like one of these ’ere authors, doesn’t 
’e ? ” He closed the book and walked 
away, feeling no impact with solid ground. 
He was speeding through the air in a 
cloud of mystery, before the upward gaze 
of men. 

A man elbowed him roughly, and he 
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fell to earth again. Memory seized the 
moment of bewilderment to whirl him back 
into a past scene. He resisted ; stared 
round, % clutching at outer sights for anti¬ 
dote; but memory was tenacious. He 
saw himself on a stool in an office, stooping 
over a book in an open drawer. On the 
desk lay a ledger, neglected: he was 
reading aloud from the book. It was a 
book that* had made thousands laugh and 
sob. He read certain passages with a 
thrill, and tried to emphasize them, but 
his voice seemed beyond control, and he 
wondered at the effect. These passages 
were his own composition : they were not 
in the book ! He watched achingly for a 
sign from his fellow-clerks. They laughed 
at times, and at times listened gravely, but 
not at his parts. Once he was interrupted 
in a long quotation from memory by “Oh, 
skip that I ” 

He flushed hot and cold. He had a 
sharp battle with memory, and mastered 
it. The scene of humiliation vanished. 
He demanded pleasant things, “ What do 
they know?” he exclaimed aloud. There 
was his mother, and ’Melia Ann. Women 
have intuition. u Genius,” 7 Melia Ann had 
called him. A poor girl—yes; but there 
must be something, there must be a- 

“ Genius! ” 

He started. ’Melia Ann was at his 
side. He stopped. 

“ You left this ’ere photer in our 
kitchen.” She handed him a eartc-dc- 
visite of himself and a middle-aged 
woman, on which was written, “To my 
dear mother.” He slipped it in his pocket 
hastily. There was a brief silence. ’Melia 
Ann’s eyes were flitting uneasily from point 
to point of the street, her fingers plucking 
at her broadly-striped skirt. When she 
resumed it was with downcast head, and 
in a low apologetic tone— 

“ An’ I come to say we wuz on’y kiddin’ 
yer.” 

He looked puzzled for a moment; then 
a pained expression darted into his face ; 
his features sharpened. He caught her 


“You were—what? I don’t under¬ 

stand.” 

“It wuz on’y a blind. We don’t live 
like that,” she replied, without looking at 
him. “ I thought I’d take a rise out of 
yer, an’ I brought the other women into 
it. We shifted the furniture upsturs. 1 
got blood from the butcher to rub on my 
’and, an’ there wuz no cut on my face— 
on’y stick in’-plaster that I put there on 
purpose; an’ I cut some o my ur an me 
mother’s to put on the floor, an’ got a drop 
of whisky from Mrs. Murphy. 1 don’t 
fight with me mother, ’cos she’s a inv’lid, 
an’ I wouldn’t fight with her if she wanted 
to. I found the photer after yer’d gone, 
an’ I was sorry I’d had yer on ’cos there 
might be on’y you an 7 your mother, like 
there’s on’y me an’ mine, an’ you might be 
as fond of one another as we are. So I 
come after yer. I’m so sorry, Genius. 
’Ere’s the ’alf-crown you gimme.” 

He smiled feebly with dry lips. 

“ It’s nothing,” he said, in a tone of 
strained indifference; “ I can work those 
notes into a different part of my book.” 

He turned away quickly. ’Melia Ann 
hesitated, then ran after him. 

“ Take the ’alf-crown, Genius. Do take 
it; I aren’t that sort.” 

He shook his head, without looking, 
and kept on, alone. 

The picture he had hung in his mind of 
himself in the court—intellectual, aesthetic, 
impressive amid squalor—had tumbled 
down. Those whom he would write 
about as pitiable had made him pitiable. 
He had been a figure of ridicule where 
he thought himself one of dignity. He 
shivered as he thought of a second 
appearance within the ken of those 
calmly-mocking eyes. ... And it was 
’Melia Ann who had done this. ’Melia 
Ann! He felt the ground sway beneath 
him. 

He reached his home; he dropped 
into a chair : his face was white and drawn. 
After a long while his mother’s quiet, 
soothing words reached through the harsh¬ 
ness and gloom that surrounded him. He 
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pressed her hand, then drew her face 
down and kissed it. 

* * * * 

’Melia Ann clanked homeward slowly, 
with but little of that jaunty swing of the 
hips with which her class usually advance 
on life’s difficulties. Once she turned and 
stared back, standing on tip toe, and 
needlessly shading her eyes with her 
hands. 

“’E wuz ’idin’ it,” she told herself, 
resuming her journey. “ ’E felt it, I 
know ’e did—’e copped my arm quite 
tremblin’—but ’e kep’ it in before me. . . 
I went an’ made a mark of *im —’im as 
took ’is ’at off to me, just the same as 
them thur big nobs do to ladies—an’ I 
on’y sit on the steps at the market an’ sell 
lemons. ’E wuz the on’y one as ever took 
’is ’at off to me, an’ I—I—Oh!.. .1 wouldn’t 
’a’ told ’im, on’y I thought ’is buk ’ud ’a’ 
been wrong. I told ’im I was sorry, ’an I 
am, on’y V won’t think it any use me 
bein’ sorry—it doesn’t feel any use.” 

Passing Mrs. Murphy’s open door, she 
saw three red, damp, smiling faces round 
a table, on which were several bottles 
and glasses. She was hailed hilariously. 

“ Come in, ’Melia Ann. Where did 
ye make off to? We’ve been huntin’ for 
ye high and low. There’s some fine, 
sthrappin’ whisky here. We’re dhrinkin’ 
the bould young boy to everlast’n’ glory.” 

’Melia Ann hurried into her own house, 
shut the door, and burst into tears. 

II. 

When ’Melia Ann, after twenty-seven 
years of single wayfaring, began to appear 
in the byways and thoroughfares at the 
side of Joe Corry, butcher, there was much 
clicking of tongues, wrinkling of foreheads, 
uplifting of hands, and exclamations of 
“ Begob, we’ll be havin’ Home Rule next,” 
from the Irish section. 

One evening, five years after her parting 
with the Genius, she stood before a small, 
triangular piece of looking-glass that doled 
out her face a feature and a half for each 


look. As a result of years of practice she 
could obtain a complete reflection in three 
movements. Mr. Joe Corry, neckless, 
low-browed, rattling with optimistic feet 
on the flags of the court, put his head in 
the doorway : 

“ ’Ow long are yer goin’ to keep a feller, 
’Melia Ann ? Come on. Yer can’t make 
that streak of ’ur look a lot, any’ow.” 

“ Shurrupyou ! ” 

Five minutes after they were passing 
from the court into the outer street, amid 
a volley of comment. 

“ Ha, ha, look at ’Melia Ann ! Look 
at the old-fashioned walk on her.” “ Ho, 
ho, would yer, Joe ? Take yer arm out o’ 
that.” “ I’ll tell your other girl, Joe.” 

’Melia Ann reddened. With a dexterous 
twist she released her waist from Joe’s 
grasp. “ I’m always tellin’ yer not to do 
that before people. Stop it now, or I’ll go 
for yer. I don’t know what I ever tuk on 
with yer for—an ugly, sprawlin’ lump of a 
butcher! ” 

Joe crushed his hands into his pockets 
out of temptation. He did not remember 
to feel offended. 

“ Aw, now, ’Melia Ann,” he began with 
a deprecating sidelong glance. “ I was 
on’y-” 

“ Shurrup ! ” 

“ Well, yer know I like yer. An’ people 
must eat meat; an’ I do a big trade at 
two-an’-a-meg on Sat’d’y night. Now, if 
yer would think over what I asked 


“ Shu-” 

He did. 

They turned into the grimy thoroughfare 
that the Genius had crossed on his home¬ 
ward way. Most of the shops were closed. 
The street was lit fitfully by lamps and 
public-houses, outside of which were groups 
of loafers with scowling, evil faces, who 
called each other by nicknames and seemed 
to be waiting for the darkness. Bevies of 
shawled, bare-headed women—retailers of 
fish, chips, chalkstone, watercress, lemons 
—rolled along, screaming music-hall 
choruses and exchanging humorous abuse 
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with the young men. Some of them 
shouted genially to ’Melia Ann. 

At a street corner a large crowd were 
straining their eyes toward a quivering 
oil-flame in the centre. 

44 What is it ? ” asked Joe of the nearest 

man. 

44 Don't know. Some feller jawrin’. 
’Melia Ann and Joe moved to the back, 
where the crowd was thinner. r lhere 
came from the direction of the lamp a 
man’s voice, reciting in thin tones, broken 
frequently by a cough :— 

“ Ship after ship, the whole night long, their 
high-built galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her 
battle thunder and flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew' 
back with her dead and her shame. * 

44 You didn’t do that,” interrupted a 
man next to ’Melia Ann. 44 Don’t say 
you did that.” 

44 I did—I did. Who says I didn’t ? ” 
answered the reciter. 

44 Me ! We’ve got it in a buk at home, 
every word you said. Turn round and 
face me. You can’t, ’cos you’re a fraud. 
There’s lots like you. Go away.” 

44 1 did write it, I tell you! No one 
wrote it but me.” His voice rose into 
a scream. 44 I can write. Who says I 
can’t? I’ll be heard of yet, I will. I’m 
a genius—do you hear ? But you don’t 
understand, not one of you. You grin, 
you grin, but I’ll be knowm among men 
when you’ve rotted, all of you. ’ He 
seized the lamp and flared it round, 
peering into the throng of smiling faces. 
44 Where is he ? Who says I can’t write ? ” 
As he turned to the rear, ’Melia Ann’s 
mouth opened suddenly, and she made a 
gasping noise. Joe and the other man 
who had spoken w'ere laughing on each 
side of her. 

44 Hullo, old straight-jacket ! ” railed 
Joe. 

44 Starve-the-barber ! ” added the other 
man. 

44 God blind the both of you ! ” cried 
’Melia Ann, driving her hard clenched 


hand into each face, adding to Joe, 44 Don’t 
you come within a street of me, never 
again.” 

She darted into the crowed with heaving 
bosom and eyes of fury, pressing through 
narrow' apertures, flinging against the stub¬ 
born shoulders of men till they staggered 
aside, cursing the women till they shrank 
back and ceased to smile. She reached 
the centre. The lamp, which now rested 
on a w'ooden tripod stand, shone on a 
few' cheaply-printed sheets, the titles of 
which stood out in ragged black type : 

44 Annabel Lee,” 44 The Revenge,” 44 Ode 
to a Nightingale.” ’Melia Ann moved 
across the light and stood by the reciter. 
He was coughing, his hand clasped tightly 
on his chest. 

44 Genius ! ” 

He ceased coughing, started upright, 
and gazed around. 

44 It’s me, Genius. Don’t yer know' 
me ? Don’t yer remember me ? ” 

She moved in front of him, looking into 
his worn face with yearning eyes. His 
eyes fluttered towards her, hut there 
was no recognition in them. Distress 
came into her face. Her hands worked 
restlessly at her skirt; they made vain, 
clutching movements in the air; they 
trembled toward him with a pathetic 
maternal gesture, then drew back vaguely. 
It w'as as though she was trying to think 
wdth her hands. 

Suddenly she pulled off her hat and 
jacket, held them behind her, and let 
down her apron, which the jacket had 
hidden. 

44 Don’t yer know me now, Genius? 
Don’t yer remember ? ” 

She hung on his look as on a Fate’s. 
A striving expression grew on his face, 
then he turned his head aside wearily. 

44 1 don’t want you. You made—made 

__ _ »» 
me- 

44 I didn’t mean it. I wuz sorry. I’ve 
been sorry ever since. The women wuz 
sorry too. Come aw'ay, now. Yer’ll let 
me take y’away, w'on’t yer, Genius ? ” 

44 Call me that—Genius,” he said, in a 
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tense whisper. “ Yes, yes, again—again. 
I’m coming, away from this herd of 
animals.” He turned toward the crowd 
with straining neck and screamed, “ Herd 
of animals ! ” 

A man at the back shouted, “ ’Oo’s a 
’erd ? That for you ! ” He threw a hand¬ 
ful of mud, which struck the Genius on 
the shoulder. 

’Melia Ann’s face was aflame. She 
burst through the yielding crowd. The 
man kept his place, with a forced smile 
that dwindled. Seizing him by the collar, 
she struck his face again and again with 
her strong knuckles, a blow for each word : 
“ A—sick —man—that—can’t—hurt—yer! 
Yer’d—strike—him—w’ould—yer ? Run 
—run—before—you’re—sorry.” 

She cast him from her. He put out his 
hands vaguely, in a pretence of retaliation, 
but she stormed over him, and he slouched 
away. 

She found the Genius folding up the 
tripod with shaking fingers. She took it 
from him, put out the light, and made a 
way for both through the press of staring 
faces. 

They walked silently through the streets 
toward her home. Once he began to 
speak, but fell immediately into a vague 
muttering, and she listened in vain. She 
caught glimpses, in the lamplight, of his 
long, black hair, high cheek-bones, and 
mumbling lips. As she was turning into 
the court he stopped sharply by a lamp- 
post, stared as one suddenly awakened 
through the yellow darkness at the double 
row of little houses, then clutched at 
’Melia Ann’s sleeve. 

“ No, no—not there.. Why do you go 
there?” he gasped. 

“ I live thur,” she answered. Then, at 
a puzzled wrinkling of his brow’s, she said 
to herself, wonderingly, “ Why does ’e 
remember some and forget some ? ” 

“ Let us go away from here. It was' 
here 1 — I—oh, I remember it—I always 
remember it. Let us go away.” He spoke 
pleadingly, with outstretched hands that 
seemed about to clasp in supplication. 


“Yis, yis, we’ll go away—right away. 
On’y yer’ll come in to the fire, won’t yer? 
Just for a minute; it’s so cold out ’ere. 
Aw, your coat’s open, an’ there’s no 
buttons. Come in, an’ I’ll put buttons on, 
an’—an’—perhaps yer’d read some o’ 
your poetry.” 

She touched him gently on the arm, 
and he followed her slowly into the court. 
She passed the neighbours’ doors nervously, 
thankful they were closed, fearful of the 
sudden appearance before him of any who 
had ridiculed him. 

She led the Genius into the firelit 
kitchen, settled him in an arm-chair, lit a 
lamp, and moved about softly in prepara¬ 
tion of a meal. 

Impelled by instinct to leave him un¬ 
embarrassed, she kept her eyes from his 
face till the table was ready. When she 
called him, he was asleep. She called 
again, and touched his shoulder lightly, 
but there was no answer, and she stood 
before him, watching. 

He sat with his back to the- fire, his 
head resting sidewise against the back of 
the chair, his long thin hands crossed on 
his chest, his knees gathered close to his 
body. His position was eloquent of nights 
of shivering rest passed in dim, cold 
comers of the world, of a sorrow-won 
mistrust of warmth and peace and the 
benign aspect of life. 

A sudden yearning seized ’Melia Ann. 
She stole a glance at the doors and round 
the room, halting with a momentary 
shrinking at the huge shadow’ of herself 
that swung on the ceiling, then crept 
forward, peered earnestly at the Genius’s 
closed eyelids, and kissed him gently on 
the cheek. As she stepped back, her foot 
caught the fender, and he woke at the 
noise. He sat upright and stared round 
w’onderingly at the frameless almanacs and 
Scripture-texts on the walls, at the red, 
deep fire, at ’Melia Ann, nervously re¬ 
arranging the cups in a sudden access of 
conscience-stricken industry. 

“Will y’ave your tea now% Genius?” 
She filled his cup, offered him a plate of 
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bre:tB and butter, and watched him eating, 


from the comers of her eyes. 

He took large mouthfuls and gulps, 
staring' forward into the fire searchingly, 
with drawn brows. Soon he ceased to 
eat, rose, bent over the fire, and peered 
closely into the quivering red depth's, un¬ 
heeding ’Melia Ann’s touch at his elbow 
or her voice saying that his tea was cold. 

“I am there —I am there !” he cried 
suddenly. Miniature fires glowed m his 
eyes. ’Melia Ann, seeing steam arise 
from his clothes, gripped his arm, and 
tried to draw him away. He went on, 
in a hoarse listening whisper—“ I am 
amongst them, yes—yes—and I walk with 
them to and fro, and they talk to me. 
What do they say ? Let me listen. Oh, 
why can’t I hear ? ” 

'Fears hung in ’Melia Ann s eyes. ^ er 
could look- in the fire after,” she begged ; 

“ on’y do finish your tea now, Genius.” 

“ I hear—I hear ’’—exultantlythey call 
me Genius. There’s Kipling and Hardy 
and Meredith and Gissing, and I see 
others, and they walk through bright rooms, 
and people put out hands to touch them, 
but they care nothing, for they are above 
the people. . . • Oh, I can t see them 
now. . . . they are gone.” 

Dismay was in his look. Suddenly he 
turned and struck the table in a frenzy. 

“ Who are you that command me to go 
—that talk of unfitness? Do you think 
I ever wanted you —11 Did 1 see 

your ledgers as I wrote in them ? Does 
the prophet see the mud at his feet ? I 
did your work and took your money for 
my mother’s sake, but she is dead now, 
and I go from your grovelling to greater 
things that you know not of. She—only 
she—knew where I shall stand among . 
men. . . . but others will know.” 

’Melia Ann, starving to throw her arms 
around him, groping from word to word 
for the fringe of his meaning, heard “ only 
she” as a door flung between them. A 
sob of jealousy shook her. 

« And me, Genius ? ” she said, in a dry 

voice. 


He shook his fist at the air, muttering, 

“ Do you hear ? ‘ Genius ’—‘ Genius ’ they 
call me.” 

She drew near to him, and caught at 
a buttonhole of his coat. “ Me too me 
too,” she said. 

His eyes ceased to wander. As he 
looked at ’Melia Ann the wildness passed 
from his face; his features seemed to 
shrink till they had a pained, mean aspct t. 
He swept his fingers through his hair, 
and looked closer at ’Melia Ann. Then, 
swiftly, he knocked her hand down from 
his coat. 

«You held me before them as a fool,” 
he said fiercely. “I remember you-1 
remember you. Take a rise out of me, 
you said ! I remember. It was a joke 
it was funny—you laughed—all of you 

laughed. Oh, you—you-” _ He seized 

her wrist: his breath was hot on her face. 

“ Strike me—strike me ! ” Her face was 
white, but there was a strange eagerness 
in her voice. “ I’m bad oh, 1 m bad. 
Strike me now, Genius.” 

“ Whei;e are the others ? Bring them— 
do you hear ?—bring them. I hey shall 
kneel; they shall crave ; they shall know 
they have scorned a man in ten thousand. 
Go-go ! ” 

“Yis, yis; I’ll bring them. Yer’ll sit 
down, won’t you? and then I’ll bring 
them.” 

She pressed him gently into a chair, 
and went out quickly. As she passed the 
window she looked through a hole in the 
blind, but he had not moved. She 
knocked at the next house, then at the 
two houses opposite. 1 he three women 
appeared simultaneously. Mrs. Murphy 
was beginning an underlined denuncia¬ 
tion of all the runaway “chilther” in the 
neighbourhood, when she perceived ’Melia 
Ann beckoning from Mrs. Carr’s feebly-lit 
doorway. 

’Melia Ann, with soft tread and finger 
to lip. led the wondering women to her 
own window, then, after another glance 
through the blind, hurried, in low tones, 
through a brief account of her re-acquaint- 
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ance with the Genius, to the serious busi- 
ness of the moment. 

“ I told ’im yer wuz sorry, an’ y’are, 
aren't yer? Aw, s’elp me Jees', y’ought to 
see ’im. Yer’ll luk as if you’re sorry when 
you’re inside, won’t yer ? Won’t yer, 
now ? Call ’im Genius when yer speak 
to ’im — he likes that; an’ do what ’e wants 
yer to. ’E doesn’t luk as if ’e’d be wantin’ 
much more than a coffin off anybody now. 
Come on in.” 

The gleam of resistance which lurked 
in the eyes of the women consequent on 
’Melia Ann’s assumption that their obedi¬ 
ence was beyond discussion, surrendered 
to the speculative instinct as she held 
the door open for their entrance. They 
entered, and stood with eyes rolling in 
critical examination of ’Melia Ann’s 
kitchen, while she went forward to an¬ 
nounce them to the Genius. 

He was leaning back in the chair, 
breathing fitfully. There was congealed 
blood on his lips. ’Melia Ann’s face 
whitened. She called to him, and 
bathed his mouth with warm water. 
He opened his eyes and regarded her 
strangely. 

“ I’ve brought the other women. You 
wanted them, you said.” 

He made no sign. She felt his eyes 
as a blinding light, yet turned not away. 
Thought was swift within her. She 
reached forward and spoke eagerly in his 
ear— 

“There’s people ’ere who’ve come a 
long way to see you ’cos they’ve heard 
you’re a Genius.” 

“ Where ? Where ? Yes, yes, I am.” 

“ ’Ere, Genius. Look ! they’re kneel¬ 
ing.” She gave the women a hard look, 
and they dropped to their knees. 

He rose quickly. When he saw the 
bowed heads, there flashed into his face a 
look such as his mother had seen when he 
slept—a look of such sheer, wondering 
joy as sometimes emerges into the faces 
of men for a brief moment to reveal the 
child that slumbers beneath. Presently 
one of the women looked up, open¬ 
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mouthed, then the others. ’Melia Ann 
shook with apprehension, but he did not 
recognise them. 

“ Where are you from ? ” he asked the 
women. 

“ The’ come from London, Genius— 
from London,” answered ’Melia Ann 
hurriedly. 

“ London ! London ! London has 
heard of me. Ah ! I knew, I knew. 

Give me my—my-” He pointed vaguely 

around, then pressed his hand to his fore¬ 
head as in mental concentration. ’Melia 
Ann brought the printed sheets from the 
comer. He seized them impatiently. 
“ Yes, yes—my poetry.” 

He held them in the light of the lamp, 
and peered at the top one strivingly, as 
through a mist. The women were shifting 
the pressure of their bodies from knee to 
knee, and leaning against each other for 
support. One of them groaned, and the 
word ‘ purgathory ’ escaped Mrs. Murphy ; 
but ’Melia Ann frowned, and silence re¬ 
turned. The Genius began to read :— 

“ ‘For the moon never beams without bringing 
me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And the stars never rise but I see the bright 
eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the 
side 

Of my darling, my darling, my life and my 
bride, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea— 

In her tomb by the side of the sea.’ ” 

•'Melia Ann was crying silently, but 
there was a smile on her lips. As he read 
her face assumed a rapt expression, and 
she regarded him with eyes that seemed 
straining to listen. At the words “ My 
darling, my darling, my life and my 
bride,” her lips moved silently in the 
wake of his. 

The Genius turned to the opening verse 
of the poem, but he read no more. In 
the brief interval since he ceased, the 
ever-near dread of the adversity of life 
crept from its lurking-place across the 
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wreckage of his mind into his immediate 
consciousness, and the mood of satisfaction 
induced by the sound of his voice and the 
presence of the kneeling women vanished. 
The sheets of paper slipped from his fingers. 
A look of mingled pain and defiance came 
into his face. He stared around with 
sharp, nervous scrutiny, as though at 
eluding faces, muttering— 

“ They’re mine—they’re mine. I tell 
you I wrote them.” Then, in a loud, 
fierce tone : “ I hear you—yes, I’m of no 
value ; I have no brains for business; I 
must go.” With a wild, piercing laugh, 
he reeled into a chair, his whole body 
shivering. 

’Melia Ann flashed to his side. He lay 
motionless. A faint cough sounded in his 
throat, and a thin stream of blood trickled 
from his mouth to his chin. 

“Genius,” whispered Melia Ann; but 


there was no answer. She turned her 
shrinking gaze to the women, and shaped 
her lips silently—“ Doctor.” They filed 
out, and their feet could be heard 
hurrying. 

’Melia Ann held her handkerchief to 
the Genius’s mouth. “ Genius,” she 
breathed again, tremblingly. 

He opened his eyes. “ Mother, mother, 
just wait, just wait, and I’ll be a great 
writer, and we’ll live together just the 
same, but in London, in London. You’ll 
see, you’ll see.” 

His eyes closed again. His head 
dropped forward on his chest, helplessly. 
’Melia Ann called, but there was no 
answer. She stooped, and her frightened 
eyes crept toward his pale, rigid face. 
She called again and again, till her tones 
became mechanical and perfunctory. All 
her senses seemed merged in that of sight. 
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1 WAS sitting in my study, 

In the waning light of eve, 

By the firelight warm and ruddy, 
Which I didn't like to leave ; 

I was dozing, half reposing, 

In the twilight of the mind, 

When memory’s gates, unclosing, 
Show the scenes we’ve left behind. 


I saw the lost, the dearest, 

And I clasp’d their phantom hands, 

And relatives the nearest, 

Tho 5 afar in foreign lands , 

I saw my childhood’s fancies, 

And my castles in the air, 

My long-destroyed romances, 

Rise again, complete and fain 

I saw my lost umbrellas, 

And the books, long overdue, 

Which I’d lent to “ dear old fellahs,” 

All returned—as good as new ! 

And I saw—oh ! milk and honey 
On the pilgrim’s desert track— 
The friends who’d borrowed money, 
And Aad come to pay it back! 
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Your deed shall be recorded, 
Blazon’d forth from pole to pole, 
And in better worlds rewarded, 
When the earth has ceased to roll! 
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They entered, round me pressing 
In a large and loving crowd, 

With many a murmur’d blessing, 

And with greetings long and loud; 
Bank-notes bestrew’d my table, 

Gold and silver fell like dews, 

And there rose a pleasant babel— 

“ Give us back our 1 O U’s S ” 

In rapture I returned them, 

Old and mildew'd, but intact, 

With thanks, for they had earn’d them, 
By this good, this noble act; 

I falter’d, much affected, 

“Dearest friends,you make me weep, 
So kind—so unexpected/ 

Oh, my gratitude is deep ! 


Then cordially we parted, 

Angels’ visits are but brief, 

I felt quite broken-hearted, 

Till the coin assuaged my grief. 
Alas ! while fondly gazing 

On that bright and goodly pile, 

I woke !—’Twas gone !— amazing 1— 
I’d been dreaming ail the while ! 

O, cruel god of slumber, 

Bringing false delusive bliss, 

Why, why my dreams encumber 
With absurdities like this? 

This vision sweet and sunny, 

In a world so drear and black, 

Of friends who borrow money. 

And who came to pay it back ! 


“ There are heroes famed in story, 
You are greater in my eyes, 
There are martyrs gone to glory, 
You deserve a nigher prize; 









REPENTANCE. 

By Walter E. Grogan. 


“ OEPENTANCE,” said Guy, “comes 

I\ swiftly or not at all, and then only 
in the very young. I can imagine 
a child repenting after committing some 
infantile crime, repenting almost before 
the crime was accomplished, but for 
repentance to come to people grown 
callous with years—the idea is absurd.” 

“ Repentance does not exist—there is 
only grief at 'being found out.” Thus 
Walters, who is very young, and given to 
cynicism. 

We were discussing repentance in the 
smoking room of our club. The day was 
wet and gloomy, there was even a sus¬ 
picion of fog which made Pall Mall all the 
more sombre from our window, and we 
had drifted idly in the shallows of conver¬ 
sation, from the future existence and the 
merits of a particular whisky, to repentance. 

“ Absurd, of course—to us. We have 
fathomed the ocean of life, and found the 
ooze and filth at the bottom. In our lazy 
cynicism here, from this window, we have 
told the story of life, told it with laugh 
and jest, as befits the story of what is so 
poor and mean.” 

I looked up—I think we all looked up. 
Armstrong had come in quietly, and stood, 
in the doorway. He was a handsome 
man, and stood squarely up to six feet. 
Indolent always, quiet generally, an easy 
self-possession characterised everything he 
did. We were rather afraid of him, I , 
think. He was about fifty, some years 
older than the general run of the club’s 
habitues. His hair was silvered here and 
there, and his face had that burnt-out look 
which men acquire who have seen life 
rapidly. 

He walked across to the fire, looked 


at us, smiled, and sank into an arm¬ 
chair. 

“ What is it all about, Walters ? ” he 
asked, still smiling that amused smile we 
found so disconcerting. “ Have you been 
giving the fellows the benefit of your vast 
experience of life ? ” 

Walters ignored the sarcasm. “ The 
fellows,” he said, “ were talking about re¬ 
pentance. I said there was no such thing.” 

“ Ah, then you settled it There is a 
finality about your remarks, Walters, that 
is satisfying.” 

“ Look here, Armstrong, I have seen a 
good deal. 1 am not such a fool as you 
try to imagine ! ” 

Armstrong took no notice of this out¬ 
burst. He often ignored remarks, to the 
discomfort of him who spoke. 

“ Repentance,” he said, selecting a cigar 
from his case—then suddenly, “ What is 
repentance ? ” 

Nobody answered. Armstrong was 
staring into the fire with a curious intent 
look. The silence was embarrassing, and 
Walterk coughed. He always coughed 
when there was a silence. He said it 
broke up an awkward pause. 

Armstrong leant back in his chair, 
fumbled in his pocket for his matchbox, 
struck a light deliberately, carefully lit his 
cigar, and then, holding the flaming match 
still in his hand, looked over it at us. 
There was a peculiar look in his eyes; it 
was as though he w r ere straining to see 
clearly what had grown misty with inten¬ 
tional forgetfulness. 

“ What is repentance? You don’t 
know ? Does anybody know but the 
poor devil who feels it ? Walters says 
there is no such thing. There is no such 
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thing—for him. A man—or woman — 
must feel very much to repent. It is 
only those who are capable of great good 
who fall to the lowest depths; it is only 
those whose souls feel, feel through and 
through, who know the hell we call 
repentance.” He looked out through 
the smoke of his cigar intently, seeing 
nothing. He spoke with a hard ring ; the 
words were bitten out, and he seemed 
hardly to realise that we were present. 
After a pause he resumed in a quieter 
tone. 

“ I know a story—an old story now— 
which will illustrate what I mean. It is 
a story of repentance—not the repentance 
of the Sunday-school tale, for the woman 
who repented knew nothing of fear, but 
the repentance of worldly knowledge, the 
fearful regret for a false move, the terrible 
conviction that the price for wealth and 
power and ambition can sometimes be too 
high.” 

We leant back in our chairs to listen. 
Armstrong flicked off the ash of his 
cigar. 

“ The heroine was beautiful. She was 
accomplished and witty, I believe, but no 
one ever seemed to know more than that 
she was beautiful. Her mother was a 
widow. She had golden hair—which was 
dyed—a shrill voice and admirable man¬ 
ners. She was the owner—temporarily 
or otherwise—of a little villa in St. John’s 
Wood, which was furnished elaborately in 
rather a loud style. How she lived 
matters nothing. She was to all appear¬ 
ances respectable, and the world who 
knew her—which was small—did not 
care to enquire too closely for the sake 
of her daughter; and the world who knew 
her not—which was large—elevated their 
eyebrows, smiled vaguely, and went on 
flirting with their husbands’ friends. 

“ When my story commences there had 
been an ugly row, and the serenity of the 
quiet little road in St. John’s Wood, where 
my heroine lived, had been rudely dis¬ 
turbed by the forcible ejection of a 
viscount by a young artist. Curiously 


enough the heroine had beer* grateful to 
the young artist who had thus roughly 
treated a peer, although the peer was 
wealthy, and had offered diamonds. 

444 Thank you,’ she said. Her tone 
was genuine, and there were even tears 
in her eyes. The young artist was still 
unblest with the wisdom of Walters. He 
said, 4 Ivy ’—he called her by her Christian 
name because all the men did, and it 
seemed more friendly— 4 Ivy, I was obliged 
to do it. I have a sister and—hang it! 
I wish I had killed the villain ! 5 And 
Ivy burst into tears. Women are very 
strange, and when one least expects it 
a man’s rough touch presses some tender 
spot. 

44 4 You are the first man who has ever 
mentioned his sister to me,’ she said, 
forcing back her tears. 

44 The artist was not a fool, although he 
was not so wise as we are. He knew 
something of the surroundings of Myrtle 
Cottage—they are fond of that sort of 
name in St. John’s Wood. He had learnt 
much from the mother—not from her lips, 
which were painted, but from the careful 
way in which she played her cards, the 
assumed indifference, the harsh notes 
which sometimes disturbed the harmony 
of the villa, and the stamp of man to be 
found there when the pink shades on the 
lamps were most effective. The artist 
was not much better perhaps than they, 
but he had not lost all his ideals. He 
was not thirty. When a man passes thirty 
he loses his ideals and sees matters in the 
cold glare of reality. He was probably 
as actively wicked as any of us. And yet 
he hoped—in the unreasoning manner 
of youth—that a woman might be an 
angel, and believed he had found that 
angel in the garishness of Myrtle Villa. 

44 I don’t think there w as much of the 
angel in Ivy, except that she was beau¬ 
tiful, and we are told that angels are 
beautiful. Hut the young artist believed 
in her, and in the passionate pitiful 
manner of his inexperience, commenced 
to live straight. 
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u From the door of Myrtle Villa he 
walked out that night, vowing to be worthy 
of her, to live in a cleaner way, to build 
up a life which should not altogether 
shame hers. And the stars winked down ; 
and behind the Venetian blinds of the 
angel’s home fresh schemes for the day 
just begun were formulated. 

“ He — being wild — had reached the 
highest a man can reach. She—being 
nothing much except beautiful—went on 
levelly, with a passing thought of the 
evening’s fracas in which regret was not 
altogether absent.” 

There was a bitterness in Armstrong’s 
tones. I was surprised, for I had deemed 
him perfectly impervious to any emotion. 
He smoked in silence for a few moments, 
not moving. Suddenly he looked at us. 

“ I know I am boring you, but this 
story has a moral, and it is good for you. 
Things which are good for us always 
bore us.” 

“ Go on, Armstrong,” said Walters. 

“ The young artist continued to be good, 
worshipping at the shrine of the god he 
had set up, which he labelled ‘ Innocence.’ 
He was no better than a savage, for he 
worshipped a god of his own making. 
And yet it is better to worship a false god 
than never to worship at all—unless one 
day you kneel at the shrine, and the 
scales fall from your eyes, and, instead 
of the perfect face and form you fondly 
imagined, a hideous caricature of yourself 
with all your failings and your sins leers 
at you. He, worshipping a non-existent 
god, was good, and—for so plastic are we 
—the woman he loved caught some of 
his reflected light He dared not tell her 
he loved her, but she knew it—as all 
women do know. Her mother took an 
interest in his prospects. He was a rising 
man, and he would, in the fulness of time, 
be well off. The critics had gone out of 
their way to cut him up, and he had there¬ 
fore a devoted following of those who 
knew not art, and loved to air their 
ignoiance. To them he was a master. 
Therefore the world and Jin * mother 


smiled on him, and the evenings were 
more decorous at Myrtle Villa—the play 
was not so high, and the men were a little 
more carefully chosen. Her mother even 
wore less d&:ollet<£e gowns, which was— 
for a woman such as she—a graceful tribute 
to the young artist’s newly acquired good¬ 
ness. 

“ This little comedy went on merrily for 
a couple of months. With his goodness 
the young artist had become diffident. 
It was right that, recognising purity, he 
should worship, but that he should pro¬ 
pose to unite that purity to his own stained 
life, seemed desecration. How near the 
fateful words often were to his lips, no one 
but the woman who yearned to hear them 
knew. And yet he did not speak, and 
the mother grew anxious. She was sacri¬ 
ficing much, and the bills were greatly 
overdue. Cards for small stakes did not 
bring in sufficient, and the presents to 
her daughter were less costly and fewer 
than before. 

“ In her despair she determined on a 
bold stroke, and her daughter agreed, 
although in the privacy of her own room 
she wept bitter tears, for she was not alto¬ 
gether soulless, and the degradation of her 
life was sometimes very hard. 

“ The next evening the mother was 
called out of the drawing-room, and the 
young artist found himself alone with 
Ivy. It was not an unusual situation, 
but hitherto it had proved resultless. 

“ He sat on a sofa looking at her. She 
was in a rocking-chair by the fire, with a 
crimson feather fan shielding her from its 
warmth. The lamps were softened by lace 
shades. 

“ ‘ Arthur,’—she had called him Arthur 
in the old days when first she knew him, 
before she had been promoted to a shrine. 

“ < Arthur, I want to say good-bye to you 
now, before mother comes back.’ 

“ ‘ Good-bye ! ’ he echoed, in a startled 
voice. 

“ 4 Yes. We are going abroad soon— 
to-morrow or the day after—and to-night 
we must say good-bye.’ 
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“ 4 To-morrow or the day after. To¬ 
night,’ he repeated dully, as though he were 
saying a lesson, for it is hard to lose one’s 
god. 

“ ‘ Yes. You have been very good to 
me. I shall miss you. I shall—’ she 
broke off in a passion of tears, which after 
all were not all false. 

“ What could the young artist do but 
offer himself as a salve for the unknown 
wound ? He was unworthy, he said. He 
hinted at dark spots in his life where the 
light was safer excluded. But he would 
own- 

“ 4 No,’ she said, looking away from him 
into the fire, ‘ don’t let us say anything 
about our past lives. They are dead— 
thank God ! ’ ” 

He hardly caught the last words, for her 
voice dropped. 

“ ‘ As you will, only I want to be honest 
with you.’ 

“ She turned from him with a half 
shiver, and then her mother came in. 

“ He went home, and in the dead of 
the night lay awake repeating her name 
over and over. For the god had become 
a living woman, and he still believed in 
her and was happy. And she—oh, she 
talked matters over with her mother, and 
they were happy too, for their plan had 
succeeded. 

“ If the curtain had fallen then with the 
old formula, 4 they married and were 
happy ever after,’ muttered like a bene¬ 
diction, there would have been no moral 
to the story, but it did not. 

“ The next day a wealthy baronet was 
made welcome in Myrtle Villa. He was 
old and rich, and suffered from gout. He 
was not worse than most men, but much 
wealth had led him to estimate innocence 
and modesty as rather expensive toys. He 
knew the price of most things, for he had 
lived long and freely, and innocence and 
modesty were classed with the ‘ things,’ 
and he had paid for them—often. 

“ He saw Ivy and recognised her beauty. 
Her mother watched him, and her manner 
to the young artist whose fortunes were 


still wrapt in the mists of the future 
changed. Little by little she became 
less confidential. She did not tap him 
on the arm with her fan quite so frequently; 
she even forgot to be called out of the 
drawing-room, when she and Ivy and he 
were alone. But he, in his faith, still 
worshipped the woman Ivy. 

“ Then the mother spoke to Ivy. Ivy 
was indignant—at first Afterwards the 
glamour of wealth dazzled her. She was 
not a fool, she argued. Love lasted on 
an average six months after marriage. 
Was a life of wealth to be sacrificed to 
six months’ happiness ? So she became 
colder to the young artist, who, devoutly 
kneeling, saw not the change. 

“ Sir Hugh was assiduous. Carefully he 
laid his wares before her, and as she 
gradually took knowledge of them, he 
recognised that the price in this case 
must be more than he had ever paid 
before—his name. Yet he was willing, 
for he loved her—he called it love. It 
was a sorry will-o’-the-wisp, but the purest 
light he had known. 

“ The end came. The scales fell from 
the devotee’s eyes, and he saw r . 

“ She spoke to him, and, ironically 
enough, they were in the same positions 
as on the night he called himself the 
happiest man on earth—she by the fire, 
he on the sofa, the soft subdued light 
flooding the room with a luminous glow. 

“‘ Arthur, I am going to pain you. 
Look away from me— I can’t bear seeing 
anyone hurt.’ Always considerate, there 
was even a consciousness of her own 
sensitiveness in her voice. 

“ He looked up startled, and seeing her 
grave, troubled face, grew white to the 
lips. 

“‘You have thought me good—I am 
not. You have thought me noble—I am 
not. We are all human. We pretend 
not to be, but that is because we are 
ashamed of it. Deep in our hearts wc 
are all human and selfish. I love you— 
no, don’t come any nearer, hear what I 
have to say first: I love you, but love 
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dies. I know how quickly love can die. 
Sir Hugh wants me to be his wife.’ 

“ 4 And you will marry him ? ’ 

“ 4 Yes/ she answered, simply. / He is 
very rich and will make me a handsome 
settlement, and I long to be rich. All 
this sounds very horrid/ she went on 
smoothly, moving the fan a little so that 
the red glow on her cheek might lessen, 
4 but the truth is always horrid. Of course 
I do not love him, but it means a life of 
ease to me. You would never be very 
rich as I long to be, and—well, we must 
part, Arthur/ 

44 4 You choose this path of your own 
free will? You are not coerced?’ he 
asked between set teeth. 

44 4 Oh, no, of my own free will/ she 
answered, without moving. Then passion¬ 
ately, as he remained silent, 4 You do not 
mind—you find it very easy—you had 
grown tired ! How soon men tire—how 
soon ! ’ 

44 He rose. She did not turn or she 
would have seen him clutch a chair to 
steady himself. When he spoke his voice 
was quite cold. 

44 4 You were saying good-bye to me 
here three months ago. The three 
months have been a mistake. Good¬ 
bye/ He walked towards the door. 

44 4 Arthur 1 ’ she cried, 4 1 do not love 
him ! I love you—you ! ’ 

44 4 Good-bye/ he answered and closed 
the door. 

44 And because she had wrecked his life 
she fell on the sofa where he had sat, and 
sobbed, upbraiding him for faithlessness. 
Women find it very easy to shift the 
responsibility of their own acts. Besides, 
it was the first stage of her repentance. 

44 They were married—Ivy and Sir 
Hugh. The mother wore a magnificent 
dress, and then retired on the proceeds of 
her last coup. The priest blessed the 
pair, the innocent choristers sang divinely, 
and the organist let out a flood of music 
as they left the church. And to Ivy the 
pealing of the organ sounded like the wail 
of a departed hope. 


44 Life passed monotonously for her. 
She had everything she had desired, and 
womanlike longed for the thing she had 
thrown away. Sir Hugh was not unkind, 
but she grew to loathe him. Selfishly she 
transferred all the responsibility of her 
wilfulness to him. If he had not come 
into her life she would have been happy 
she said, so she hated him. 

44 The young artist disappeared from 
London. He went abroad. His god 
had failed him and he had no longer need 
of goodness. For six months he pursued 
sin; for six months sin fascinated him. It 
came to him in grotesque forms, and he 
revelled in its quaint hideousness. Then 
the fervour died away—he tired of sin and 
became apathetic, watching life dully. 
Twice he toyed with a pistol. 4 She will 
think it is for her sake/ he said, and put 
it back into its drawer. 

44 Three years afterwards he returned. 
Three wasted years with their livid im¬ 
print in his face. His hand had lost its 
art, but he had come into money, and 
ambition was dead. He was made wel¬ 
come by society, and suffered it. Then it 
was he met Ivy/ 

44 It was at a big reception. She was 
coming down the stairs, and he was stand¬ 
ing at the foot, waiting to go up. She 
saw him and caught at the balustrade, for 
her strength went. He noted that, and 
smiled. 

44 She came down slowly and he waited. 
She held out her hand. He bowed. She 
looked at him. She was white, and her 
lips trembled. 

44 4 Come in here/ she said hoarsely, 
and he followed her into a darkened room 
where the air was cool. 

44 4 You have come back, Arthur/ she 
said, feverishly. 

44 4 1 have come back/ 

44 4 You have altered—changed—oh, so 
much S 7 

44 4 I have changed.’ 

44 4 It seems an eternity since—since 
that day/ 

4 4 4 It is exactly three years/ 
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« ‘ You have not forgotten ? ’ 

“ ‘ I have not forgotten.’ 

“‘You have forgiven me. Arthur? 
Say you ha\e forgiven me ! You would 
if you knew what my life has been.’ 

“ ‘ Is there anything to forgive ? Your 
choice showed that admirable judgment 
which was always yours. I was com¬ 
paratively poor ; he was superlatively rich. 
No woman would have hesitated. You 
were eminently a woman.’ 

“ ‘ You are cruel—but I deserve it ! ’ 
she said. Her voice was the voice of one 
in pain. As he listened the young artist 
was tempted. It was three years since he 
had resisted temptation. He fell. 

“ Day after day he met her, and the 
love, ever present, if sometimes dormant, 
woke to a hellish life in the woman s 
breast. He made passionate love to her, 
he who had learned the art in those three 
years of wildness. He was not diffident, 
he worshipped no longer. He was a man, 
she a woman. He wound himself round 
her soul until her whole being leant upon 
him and he was necessary to her. 

“ One night she waited for him in her 
boudoir. She was clad in a fur mantle, 
for she w r as to fly with him. Her present 
life had grown intolerable, and she had 
listened only too readily to his plans. 
She was not frightened, although her 
heart beat at every sound. She had 
given up her will to this man, and he was 
coming that night to take her away to be 
with him always—always. She smiled as 
she thought. She stood with one hand 
resting on the mantelpiece, one little foot 
on the fender, and her fur cloak open, 
watching the hands of the clock creep on. 

“ Presently the door opened. She did 
not turn, she knew who it was—she could 
have told his step in a thousand. She 
waited to feel the pressure of his lips upon 
her neck. He paused on the threshold 
and smiled, but there was no mirth in the 
smile. It was triumphant, exulting. I hus 
they waited, until at last she turned her 
bead. 


“ ‘ Arthur ! ’ she said in a soft half 
whisper. 

“ ‘ Sit down,’ he answered, and she, 
shudderingly, for the tone was cold, even 
harsh, obeyed. She looked up at him 
with wide opened eyes, her lips parted to 
speak, but she said nothing. 

“ ‘Ivy, I have something to tell you.’ 

“ ‘ Yes ? ’ The reply was almost breath¬ 
less. 

“ He waited, watching her evident 
distress with some grim enjoyment. 

“ ‘ Ivy,’ he continued, ‘ I am going to 
pain you. Look away from me—I can t 
bear seeing any one hurt. You have 
thought me good—1 am not. You have 
thought me noble—I am not. W e are 
all human and selfish. Love dies. I 
know how quickly love can die. We 
must part, Ivy.’ 

“ She rose and tottered towards him. 

“ ‘ Arthur 1 ’ she cried, hoarsely, ‘Arthur, 
will you kill me ! My God, you are cruel! 

I love you with my soul—my brain—my 
body 1’ 

“ He, standing in the doorway, said 
coldly, ‘ Good-bye.’ 

“ She caught him by the arm. 

“ ‘ Have pity on me ! Don’t you see 
you are killing me? You have taught me 
to love as I thought I could never love. 
Oh, you cannot be so cruel as to throw 
me off now 1 I have lost everything—I 
have given you all! ’ 

“ ‘ Good-bye,’ he said, still smiling. 

“ She looked at him with her soul in 
her eyes, tried to catch his hand again, 
missed, and fell upon the sofa. 

“He turned, went out, and closed the 
door. 

“ That is what I call repentance,” went 
on Armstrong. “ That woman will go on 
repenting that step all her life ; no day 
will break without its regret, no night will 
come but will find her heart-broken. Her 
life is hell—simply hell ! ” 

“ And you were the young artist ?’ 
questioned Guy. 

“ I was the young artist.” 
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FAVOUR OF SAINT ANTHONY OF 
PADUA. 


By Robert 

''PHE statue of the Saint, represented in 
1 monkish garb, rose-crowned, and 
holding in one hand an open book, 
upon which stood the figure of a child, 
was raised on a large square pedestal of 
wood. In the front panel of this pedestal 
were two slits of different sizes. One did 
not much exceed the diameter .of a five- 
franc piece, the other was like the opening 
of a letter-box. 

One may see such statues on such 
pedestals in many of the churches of 
Paris, but the one in the church of St. 
Julien-le-Pauvre, on the boulevard St. 
Germain, is admitted to be one of the 
finest in France. People come to it from 
all parts of Paris with their supplications 
and their offerings. 

One evening, not many months ago, an 
Englishman—one could tell his nationality 
at a glance—strolled into this church, an 
evident sight-seer. He was a coarse, 
burly man with a red face and flaming 
whiskers, and he was dressed in blue 
serge. He carried a brown bowler in his 
hand, and the pocket of his jacket bulged 
out. He walked round the church, looking 
at the altars, the pictures, and the kneeling 
devout as if they all belonged to him and 
were the objects of his mild and pitying 
contempt. Now and again when he 
noticed some well-dressed person m the 
row of worshippers he paused, and 
wrinkling his forehead, as though in calcu¬ 
lation, seemed to weigh his chances. But 
each time he shrugged his shoulders as 

soon and walked on. 

What was the good of trying to do 
business when the luck was so dead against 
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one as it had been against him during this 
last visit to Paris ? This was the ever- 
recurring consideration which prompted 
him to walk on. 

But when he came in sight of the rose- 
crowned saint with the open book in its 
hand, on its pedestal of polished wood, 
he halted once more—this time in ad¬ 
miring wonder. 

“ Now isn’t he a daisy! ” he muttered. 

“ I call that carving, I do. And the little 
baby dancing on the book. 1 wish the 
missus were here to see it. It would 
fairly fetch her. And I wonder what them 
slits in the box are for.” 

“ Monsieur is admiring our statue, I see. 
Monsieur is a foreigner, no doubt?” 

The Englishman lowered his eyes. It 
was a priest who was addressing him. 

“ Yes, indeed,” he answered, “ it is very 
beautiful.” His English was vulgar and 
smacked of Whitechapel, but he spoke 
French fluently and well. He had done 
a great deal of business in France in his 
time. 

“ Who might it be ? ” he continued, 
jerking his chin upwards. 

“That is St. Anthony” answered the 

priest. 

“ Ah, the temptation of St. Anthony. 
But L thought that he was always repre¬ 
sented with a- 

“Yes, with a ‘companion.’ No, this 
is St. Anthony of Padu;.” 

“ I never heard of him. Is he a good 

one ? ” 

“ A good one ? ” cried the priest, “ St. 
Anthony of Padua, the ever-blessed St. An¬ 
thony ! There is no saint in the calendar 
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whose life was more filled with deeds of 
piety and great and wonderful miracles. 
Have you never heard how he preached 
to the fishes of the sea, who came in 
shoals to listen to him, and shamed the 


“MONSIEUR IS ADMIRING OUR STATUE, I SEE. 

A FOREIGNER, NO DOUBT?” 


“ brought the murdered man to life 
anil led him into court, there to declare 
Don Martin’s innocence.” 

1 hat beats Sir Edward, that do,” 
muttered the Englishman. Then he added 
in French, “What is St. Anthony’s special 

special-” he wanted to say “line,” or 

perhaps “game,” but could not find the 
> French equivalent. 

He is the patron saint of those in 
shipwreck, of women who are in labour, 
and of all who want assistance in the 
things of this world.” 

“ 1 wish he would take me under his 
wing, I could do with a bit of assistance 
just now. And what might those slits be 
for, monsieur ?” 

1 hey are for the convenience of those 
who come to beg for his 
protection. You write a 
letter to the saint and tell 
him what you want. Sup¬ 
pose that a man has lost 
his purse-” 

“ Will he find it for 
him ? ” 

“He has often done 
so. He can always do it 
when it is useful that it 
should be done.” 

“1 knew of some 
purses,” muttered the En¬ 
glishman, “ that I’d defy 
him or any other saint to 
find. And >vhat is the 
little slit for?” he asked. 

“ That is for such offer¬ 
ings of money as those 
monsieur is who implore his aid may 
care to make.” 


unbelievers with the example of their 
piety? Have you never heard how 
crossing from Padua to Lisbon, his native 
town, in one night he saved his father, 
Don Martin de Buglione, from a charge 
o murder which had been brought against 
him because a corpse had been found 
buried in his garden ? ” 

“ -^ n< i how did he manage that ? ” 


The stranger pricked up 
his ears and ran his eye hastily over the 
fastenings of the box. 

“ * he letters,” continued the priest, “ are 
burned unopened.” 

“ And the money ? ” 

“It is for the church, for the poor. 
Hut excuse me, monsieur, I see there a 
man I wish to speak to. Allow me to 
advise you to stop here a few minutes. 
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It is just about the time when the people 
come with their supplications. The sight 
is an interesting one. You will see people 
of all classes, duchesses, market-women, 
deputies, and porters, some with their 

pennies, some with their gold- Ah, 

Vincent, there you are,” he cried, break¬ 
ing off, and seizing the arm of a man 
who was passing, and who was dressed 
in the livery of a church-beadle. “ I 
have to tell you that Monsieur le Cur£ 
is very angry indeed with you. It ap¬ 
pears that you were seen drinking last 
night at a wine shop opposite the English 
Embassy. Excuse me, sir”—this to the 
Englishman—“ I must go on with this 
man- You, a church-servant, Vin¬ 

cent. It is disgraceful.” 

And so he passed out of hearing; 
though for the matter of that the English¬ 
man had long since ceased to pay any 
attention to his words. He stood gazing 
at the statue of the saint, and as he gazed 
his interest seemed to grow. Just then, 
however, a lady, who rustled as she 
walked, approached the statue. Her frou¬ 
frou roused the Englishman and he -stepped 
back behind a pillar, where he covild see 
without disturbing the faithful with his 
presence. The sight he saw interested 
him keenly. 

The lady drew close to the statue and 
bowed her head, and produced a letter 
and a banknote from a dainty pocket- 
book. There was a coronet in gold in 
one corner of the pocket-book, and a crest 
was embossed upon the envelope of the 
letter. She folded the banknote, pushed it 
into the slit, and passed her letter through 
the other opening. Then she stepped 
back and took a pric-dieu and knelt down. 

A medley succession of suppliants fol¬ 
lowed. There was the grisette with a 
penny in one hand and a crumpled scrawl 
in the other, the student who gave silver, 
the prosperous merchant who gave gold. 
Each, after the offering had been made, 
stepped back, knelt down, and then went 
out, lighter at heart with hope. The man 
behind the pillar did not miss a single 


coin, nor its size, nor colour. When it 
was gold he stirred in his place. 

He had stood there an hour, feasting 
his eyes. Then, as for some minutes past, 
no fresh visitor had come, he was just 
going about his business, whatever it 
might be, when his attention was arrested 
by the sound of footsteps, which to his 
ear had a particular and peculiar signifi¬ 
cance. For footsteps have their signifi¬ 
cance, and none knew better than the 
man behind the pillar what that slinking, 
stealthy step implied. 

“ 111 bet my boots,” he muttered, “ that 
that's a wrong ’un.” 

It was a middle-aged man of respect¬ 
able appearance -and dress, who carried 
a well-brushed hat in his gloved hand. 
He walked as reverent people do walk 
in churches, making as little noise as 
possible. His head was reverently bent. 
There was certainly nothing of the “wrong 
’un ” about his look or manner. This 
occurred to the Englishman, but he shook 
his head and muttered again, “ A wrong 
’un, a wrong ’un. I’ll bet my boots on 
that.” 

He was a visitor to the statue, before 
which he bowed his head still lower than 
most had done. But, unlike the others, 
before he put his letter into the box he 
glanced stealthily around, with a look in 
his eyes which for a second chilled the 
blood of the man who was watching him. 

“ Now what can this lay be? ” said he to 
himself. “ I have seen the eyes of thieves 
when the cops were upon them, and I 
have seen the eyes of murderers in the 
dock just before the foreman gives the 
verdict ; blit I have never seen such eyes, 
nor such a look.” 

The moment after he chuckled. The 
wrong ’un was only a bilker after all. For 
though he posted a letter into the box— 
the address was written in red ink, as the 
spy noticed—he omitted to put any offer¬ 
ing through the smaller slit, and after 
another stealthy glance around, withdrew, 
still walking almost on tip-toe and with 
bended head. 
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The night had now almost come and 
the church was fast emptying. Soon the 
doors would be closed upon the world. 
The Englishman had long since deter¬ 
mined that they should not be closed 
upon him. It would be a crying shame 
to leave all that money to a coloured 
plaster saint when he — Phil Mitchell — 
was so entirely on his uppers. Yes, that 
was the fact—he hadn’t a coin to toss 
with. He had never had such a disastrous 
trip as this last one. Not a pocket to 
be picked, mottchanis spoiling his games 
everywhere, and that burglary at Auteuil 
an utter failure. He had had to write to 
the missus, down Hoxton way, that very 
afternoon, to send him the money to get 
home with. But he could expect no 
answer to his letter for at least two days, 
and the prospect of passing that period 
without drinks or smokes, or a look-in at 
the Moulin Rouge, to say nothing of his 
hotel bill or of food ; was one which Philip 
Mitchell, Esquire, was not prepared to 
face. Besides, his professional honour was 
at stake. What would the pals at The 
Cross and Crown say to him, if he returned 
home empty-handed, 
or rather, what would 
they not say ? 

During the inter¬ 
vals of watching the 
visitors to the saint's 
statue, he had calcu¬ 
lated the ways and 
means. To open the 
pedestal belonged to 
the infancy of his art. 

So also would it be 
to force the lock of 
the little side door, 
which was the private 
entrance of the priests. 

He had dealt with a 
dozen locks of that 
make in his time. The 
necessary implements 
were in his jacket 
pocket When did AFTER TEN MIN ,. TES 
he ever go out with- j 


out them? A confessional would be a 
good hiding-place till the time came for 
business. 

An hour or two after the church of 
St. Julien-le-Pauvre had been closed for 
the night, a tardy visitor approached the 
statue of the saint. He walked stealthily 
in stockinged-feet, and carried in one hand 
his boots, and in the other a dark-lantern. 
The plant had worked admirably so far, 
and Philip Mitchell exulted at the prospect 
of a rich and easy haul. When he had 
found the door in the pedestal—it was in the 
panel at the back—he put down his boots 
and the lantern, and drew from his pocket 
three short bars of steel. These he rapidly 
screwed 
together. 

They form¬ 
ed an excel¬ 
lent jemmy. 

Then he 
knelt down 
and set to 
work. The 
task was 
not quite 


OK ALMOST NOISELFS8 LABOUR THE CONTENTS 
HE PEDESTAL WERE EXPOSED. 
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so easy as he had anticipated. St. Anthony’s 
property was better protected than he had 
thought, but in comparison with other 
safes which he had cracked, it was mere 
child’s play. After ten minutes of almost 
noiseless labour, the steel-lined panel had 
been wrenched open and the contents of 
the pedestal were exposed. In the drawer 
to the right was a heap of letters ; the 
drawer to the left was full of money. 

“ A jolly sight too much copper, for my 
liking,” said Mr. Mitchell as he surveyed 
his plunder. u Still, there’s that duchess’s 
flimsy, which ought to be worth some¬ 
thing.” 

So he lifted out the cash-drawer, and 
sitting down with his back against the 
pedestal, set very methodically to work to 
pick out the silver and gold. The copper 
he disdained. He was not going to load 
himself with a lot of truck which could 
only be used for swindling penny-in-the- 
slot machines. This thought suggested 
another, which so tickled him that he 
chuckled audibly. 

There were seven gold pieces, ten and 
twenty franc pieces, and about sixty francs 
worth of silver. However, several of the 
silver coins were not currency and were 
practically valueless. So far the game 
seemed hardly worth the candle, but when 
he came to the banknote, which was at the 
very bottom of the box, he no longer re¬ 
gretted the adventure. It was a thousand- 
franc note. 

“Good old duchess!” he cried; “that 
brings the swag up to a couple of ponies. 

I can wire the missus not to trouble. A 
few r of these coppers will be useful,” he 
added, “ to give away in charity.” And 
taking a handful he disposed of them in 
various pockets. 

It was then about eleven o’clock at 
night, which was much too early for him 
to attempt the more difficult and perilous 
part of his undertaking, namely, to break 
out of the church in which he was im¬ 
prisoned. The boulevard outside was 
alive with folk, and though the door by 
which he intended to escape opened on to 
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a side street, it would be very risky, he 
decided, to leave the church before two in 
the morning at the earliest. 

“ Anyhow, there’s plenty to read here,” 
he said, “ which is one consolation.” 

He took a handful of the letters from 
the drawer to the right and laid them 
down by his side and began to go through 
each supplicating message. The naive 
pathos of many of these letters escaped 
him; his coarse sense of humour alone 
w r as touched. 

“ Dear kind Saint Anthony,”—so ran 
the first letter which he opened ; it w r as 
ill-spelt, ill-written, and on cheap and 
common paper—“ If I can’t get a sew ing- 
machine, I shall have to die of hunger. 
With my needle I can’t earn thirty sous a 
day. I w r on’t do what the other girls do. 
So please arrange for me to have one. I 
have put twenty centimes in the box. 
I hat means that I shall have no supper 
to-night—your very devoted daughter— 
Jeanne Lambert —dressmaker— 14 me 
de la Huchette.” 

The second was from a student of law' 
who wished for protection during a coming 
examination. The third, couched in very” 
business-like language, came from a mer¬ 
chant, and referred to a consignment of 
goods then under way from New York. 
“ The goods not being insured,”—so ran 
one passage—“a shipwreck would mean 
my min. I have a w ife and six children.” 

The “ Duchess’s ” letter implored the 
saint to assist her in the recovery’ of her 
jewelry-case, which had been stolen in the 
train from Trouville. 

“ I w ish I had known of that case,” 
cried Mr. Mitchell. “ It must have been 
w'orth pinching. Hallo,” he added, as he 
tore open another letter, u here’s a bit of 
English, and blow' me if it ain’t from that 
bilking cove. I recognise it by the red 
ink on the envelope. Now w'hat can this 
mean ? ” 

The message w'as indeed a puzzling one. 
This is how' it ran :— 

“ Tell Granny news sent yesterday per St. A. 
is fully confirmed. A big picnic is decided upon. 
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Orders were sent yesterday to the fishmongers nt 
B. and at C. to send large consignments of fish to 
Deal. There will be six salmon, ten trout, and 
a quantity of sardines. The tradesmen in the 
different divisions have also received instructions 
to get their goods ready for immediate delivery. 
Jerry will superintend.” 

“ I call that something for one of 
Pearson’s Puzzle Competitions, I do,” 
said Mr. Mitchell, after he had read this 
letter over several times. “ But I’ll be 
blowed if I’ll worry my head about it. 
Salmon ? I could do with a bit, pickled, 
just now. But as that is out of the 
question, I’ll have a pipe.” 

Having filled his briar, he twisted up 
the paper in his hand and held it to the 
flame of his lantern. Then he applied it 
to his pipe. It was not drawing very wel’ 
and the spill was almost entirely 
consumed before he got a light— 
indeed he scorched his fingers. 

“ In silver, allowing for the 
duffers, thirty shillings,” he calcu¬ 
lated as he leant back and puffed 
his pipe. “ In gold, about five 
pounds. The Duchess’s forty. 

Sum total £ 4 6 ioj-. Not much 
of a haul, but . . . Hullo ! Hullo ! 

What’s this. Copped, by God,” 
he cried, as suddenly two men, 
springing upon him from behind 
the statue, forced him on to his 
back. 

“ Not a word if you value your 
life,” muttered one of the men, 
who, holding him by the throat, 
was kneeling upon his chest. 

“ Here, Durand,” he continued, “ hold 
that revolver to his head.” 

Philip Mitchell had this quality; he 
knew when he was beaten. He knew it 
then. The man on his chest—he could 
feel that—was more than a match for him 
in physical strength, to say nothing of the 
other with the revolver. 

So he lay quiet and did not say a word, 
but cursed his luck in thought and won¬ 
dered what a French gaol was like, and 
what the pals would say when they heard 


that he had been copped whilst robbing a 
collection-box. “No class about it, no 
blooming class,” that is what they would 
say. 

Then, suddenly hope awoke once more. 
To judge from their conduct these men 
were not policemen at all. Why should 
they talk in whispers? Why was he not 




NOT A WORD IF YOU VALUE 
ONE OF THE MEN, WHO, 
THROAT, WAS KNEELING ON 


YOUR LIFE,” MUTTERED 
HOLDING HIM BY THE 
HIS CHEST. 


marched off at once to the station ? 
Could they be merely French colleagues— 
on the crook themselves ? In that case 
some arrangement might be come to. 

Although their prisoner offered no re¬ 
sistance the men took speedy steps to 
render him helpless. First they gagged 
him with a couple of handkerchiefs, then 
they handcuffed him, and then, having 
tied his ankles together with a cravat, 
which one of them took off, they dragged 
him along the floor some distance away. 
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There they left him, and noiselessly 
returned to the statue; Mitchell could 
hear them whispering together, and, 
rolling over on one side, managed to 
see what they were doing. Bending over 
the box which contained St. Anthony’s 
letters, with feverish anxiety depicted 
upon their faces, they were examining 
each envelope by the light of the dark 
lantern. 

No, they did not look like crooks, 
Philip Mitchell had to acknowledge that. 
Fine, military-looking fellows, with open 
countenances and swell moustaches. But 
if not thieves, what then ? Police they 
hardly seemed to be. Blackmailers, per¬ 
haps, who wanted to get hold of some 
letter, containing a confession, which, 
intended for the saint alone, might be 
worth a fortune to them. That was it, no 
doubt. 

As letter after letter had been scrutin¬ 
ized and cast aside, the anxiety on their 
faces deepened, and when the bottom of 
the box was reached, a round sacr'c some¬ 
thing broke from the taller man. 1 hen 
they consulted hurriedly together, casting 
glances now and again in the direction 
of their prisoner. Presently Mitchell saw 
them coming towards him. 

“ Now for the lock-up, I suppose,” he 
thought. “ This is a picnic, this is.” 

As soon as they had got up to him, one 
of the men knelt down by his side and 
rapidly went over his pockets. To Mit¬ 
chell’s surprise, the money which he had 
stolen was contemptuously thrust back, 
but every scrap of paper which he had 
about him was carefully examined. 

At last the man rose. “No,” he 
whispered, “ it’s not here. This is only a 
common thief. Untie him.” 

The other man obeyed, and in a trice 
Mitchell was freed from his bonds. 1 he 
gag was taken from his mouth. Then he 
was told to rise. 

The taller man pointed to the door by 
which he had all along intended to leave, 
and which, as he now noticed for the first 
time, stood ajar. “ You will wait here 
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two minutes,” he said, “ and then you 
will clear out that way. it is to your 
interest not to make a noise.” 

But Mitchell’s curiosity was too great 
for his discretion. 

“ Say, guv’nor,” he began, “ what is 
your-” 

The Frenchman pulled out his revolver 
and with a furious gesture, motioned him 
to t be silent. 

The two then made for the door, walk¬ 
ing stealthily, and now and again turning 
round to menace him with the revolver. 
Before the thief had recovered from his 
surprise they had disappeared through the 
little door. When he realised that he was 
free to take himself off with his plunder, 
he danced a noiseless hornpipe in his 
stockinged feet. Then when the two 
minutes had elapsed, he put on his boots 
and put up his lantern and tool, and after 
a mock bow to the rose-crowned saint, 
slipped out of the church. A minute 
later he was walking briskly down the 
Boulevard St. Germain in the direction of 
the Boulevard St. Michel, and he exulted 
as he walked. His exultation was not, 
however, to last long. For, as he was 
walking down the Rue des Halles on his 
way to the Rue Montmartre, and was just 
passing the Rue des Prouvaires, four men, 
who had been following him for some 
time past, suddenly pounced upon him, 
pinned his arms, and bundled him, in spite 
of his violent resistance, down the side- 
street, and into the police-station there. 
Here he was dragged through a room 
filled with policemen into a large cell and 
unceremoniously stripped to the skin. 
Before he had recovered from his surprise 
he found himself alone and in the garb of 
Adam. 

“Well, I call this a picnic, I do,” he 
cried. Just then the door of his cell was 
unlocked, a blanket was flung in, and the 
key turned once more. Meanwhile, under 
the supervision of the men who had come 
upon him in the church, his clothes were 
being carefully and minutely examined in 
an adjoining cell. 
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Philip Mitchell had been sitting, 
wrapped in his blanket, in a most dis¬ 
consolate attitude for a good hour and 
a half, wondering what fresh and un¬ 
pleasant surprise fortune might have in 
store for him, when the door of his cell 
was again opened. This time a tall, well- 
dressed man of military appearance and 
commanding manners entered. He was 
followed by an age/U de police , carrying 
Mitchell’s clothes. 

<4 Put those clothes down and leave us,” 
commanded the stranger. “ Lock us in 
and don’t come back until I call you.” The 
agent saluted with profound respect and 
withdrew. Then addressing the prisoner, 
the gentleman continued, “ Dress yourself 
and answer my questions. It will be 
worth your while to tell the truth. I only 
want a 4 Yes/ or a ‘ No.’ ” 

“ Bien > Monsieur,” said Mitchell, cowed 
by the man’s manner. 

“ You broke into the box in the 
pedestal of St. Anthony ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘ You lit your pipe with one of the 
letters in that box. The ashes were 
seen near the statue, also a frag¬ 
ment of paper.” 

“ That’s right.” 

‘‘ Did you read what was in that 
letter ? ” 

“ Yes. It was in English.” 

“ Ah, ’ cried the stranger, betray¬ 
ing great excitement. “Now, my 
good sir, do you remember what 
was in that letter?” 

“ I do—I took all the more 
notice of it because I had seen 
the fellow who posted it. It was 
written in red ink, and that is how 
I recognised it ! ” 

“ Good, good, good,” cried the 
stranger, with increasing excite¬ 
ment. “And now—be careful, it 
is of immense importance what was 
in the letter ? ’ 

“I don’t remember all exactly, 
it was something like this. “ Tell 
Granny my news of yesterday is 


confirmed, a big picnic is going to be 
held. Orders have been sent to the fish¬ 
mongers at B and at C.” 

“ The admirals at Brest and Cherbourg,” 
muttered the stranger. 

I o send fish to Deal,” continued 
Mitchell. 

1 he scoundrel. The scoundrel. Go 

on.” 

I here were to be six salmon and a 
lot of sardines,” said Mitchell with a 
laugh. 

“Six men-of-war, the number decided 
upon,” muttered the man, tugging nervously 
at his moustache. Then, speaking rapidly 
and with decision, “ Would you recognise 
this man if you saw’ him?” he asked. 

1 hat I would. I’d know him amongst 
a thousand.” 

“He must be arrested to-night,” con¬ 
tinued the Frenchman, speaking to himself, 
“his accomplice can wait.” Then pull¬ 
ing a handful of photographs from his 
pocket, he held them out to the prisoner 
and said : “See if you can pick him out 
amongst those.” 

\es, guv’nor, but where do I come in 



THIS IS THE CHAP,” SAID MITCHELL, HOLDING 
OUT A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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in this deal,” asked Mitchell. “Why 
should I-” 

“ Silence,” commanded the stranger. 

“ You will be rewarded for your informa¬ 
tion, and you will escape the consequences 
of your crime to-night.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” said 
Mitchell. 

“ But do not attempt to deceive me. 

I shall know if you lie. There is only one 
possible face amongst those photographs. 

If you pick it out, I shall know you have 
spoken the truth. You shall have a thou¬ 
sand francs and the door of your cell will 
be left open.” 

“This is the chap,” said Mitchell, 
holding out a photograph. Though por¬ 
trayed in the uniform of a French naval 
officer, there could be no mistaking the 
man. It was a striking likeness of the 
person who had put a letter written in 
red ink into St. Anthony’s letter-box. 

“ Parbleu, I knew it,” cried the French¬ 
man, “ La Canaille .” Then looking at 
his watch, he continued speaking to him¬ 
self. “ So the game is up. They have 
had twenty-four hours’ notice, and we are 
dished. The expedition must be counter¬ 
manded. Admiral Gervais must be in¬ 
formed. But now for punishing the 
traitors.” Then, taking a bundle of notes 
from his pocket-book, he thrust them into 
Mitchell’s hand. “ You have rendered a 
great service to France. 'Take these. 
You will follow me when I leave this cell. 
You will quit France by the first train to¬ 
morrow morning, and until you reach 
London, you will not breathe a word of 
what has happened to night. Your every 
movement will be w'atched, and if you 
delay your departure an hour, or if you 
commit the slightest indiscretion, you will 
be arrested and made to pay the lull 
penalty for the robbery of to-night.” 

“ I understand, guv’nor,” said Mitchell, 
adding to himself, “ I’ll be hanged it I 
do.” 1 

And though ever since his return to 
Hoxton he has discussed his strange adven¬ 
ture over and over again with the missus 


and the pals at the Cross and Crown— 
who, by the way, refuse to believe a word 
of his story—he is to-day as far as ever 
from the least comprehension of the truth. 
Yet Philip Mitchell is one of the very few' 
people in France or England w’ho, if he 
could have read the riddle of that night’s 
adventure, w'ould be able to explain cer¬ 
tain mysteries which puzzled London and 
Paris. For instance, why the war-cloud 
which at the time of the Fashoda difficulty 
was gathering so densely over France and 
England was suddenly dispelled, why the 
French suddenly yielded to us on every 
point, and why the admirals at Brest and 
at Cherbourg received sudden orders 
countermanding an expedition which but 
the day previous they had been ordered 
to prepare. He would also have been 
able to explain why it was that on the 
night of his arrest in the rue des Prou- 
vaires, Lieutenant Charles Levy of the 
French Ministry of Marine blew' out his 
brains in his bedroom, and what accounted 
for the sudden disappearance of Monsieur 
Vincent, formerly beadle at the church of 
St. Julien-le-Pauvre, where the fine statue 
of St. Anthony of Padua, in monkish garb, 
rose-crowned, is raised upon a pedestal of 
polished wood. 
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The Vicar . “Ah, John, this drink is your greatest enemy.” 

joint. “Welt., paarson, are we not told in the scripture to love our enemies?’ 
The Vicar . “YES, RUT YOU’RE NOT TOLD TO swallow THEM,” 































THE SAVING OF THE SEVEN-POUNDER. 

Bv F. Nor revs Connell. 


O UR headquarters had been shifted 
from Newbridge to Manchester 
when we were placed under orders 
for Egypt, sailing from Southampton to 
Suakim to form part of an expedition 
acting towards Khartoum from the Red 
Sea littoral. 

Outward bound, my heart beat high at 
the prospect of my baptism of fire, though 
my ardour was somewhat damped when 
we held our first parade on the troopship 
in our new kits which, however suitable 
to savage warfare in the tropics, looked 
to me scandalously unmilitary. I could 
not for the life of me feel heroic with a 
pair of blue spectacles straddling my nose, 
and I thought my men's appearance hardly 
calculated to impress the enemy. In the 
end, however, we learned to be glad of a 
panoply which at first inspired only our 
ridicule. 

From the day I landed in Africa until 
I left it, eighteen months later, my eye 
received no impression so strong as that 
of the hateful majesty of the sun and the 
utter dreariness of the yellow desert. 
True there were two moments of the day 
sunrise and sunset, when the world became 
a ball of scarlet and gold, and one was 
proud to look around and live. 

Although since then I have followed 
the drum in many lands, I never have 
suffered so greatly from personal uneasi¬ 
ness as at that time. The oppressive air 
robbed me of my nerve and the forced 
inactivity of our camp outside Suakim, 
whence, although in face of the enemy we 
never moved to attack him, completed the 
work which the unhealthy climate had 
begun. I will not say that others of my 


mess suffered so greatly as I, but certainly 
we looked a shame-faced, white-lipped 
crew. Our men, too, soon caught the 
distem per from troops which had been 
lying idle in camp for months, and charges 
of drunkenness multiplied in the orderly- 
room sheets. Indeed the rank-and-file had 
sharp reason to be malcontent, for almost 
every night a ghastly scream would tell of 
some sentry, rushed and stabbed at his 
post, and doubling the patrols did not 
entirely rid us of this evil. 

u Only let us fight,” we said, and at 
length to our joy the order came. Our 
battalion was to move fifteen miles out of 
camp and take possession of a small hill 
to be fortified as a cover for the general 
advance, shortly to take place. With us 
went a handful of Bengal Lancers, and a 
seven-pounder gun manned by sailors. 

The blue dawn saw us march out of 
camp in column, and form square on an 
open patch of sand. The rear face was 
left open, not to cramp the camel train; 
on our inner flank moved the seven- 
pounder with a small escort, and the 
score of Bengalees were pushed well 
ahead. 

The “ Advance ” was sounded and we 
moved out cautiously across the already 
fiery desert. Slowly, very slowly, we 
made our way, almost inch by inch, 
stopping constantly to allow the straggling 
camels to pick up lost ground. 

“ If a snail moves up twelve inches in 
a day and falls back thirteen in the night, 
how long will he take to get to the top 
of the North Pole?” asked our youngest 
subaltern, newly out of reach of his 
schoolmaster’s birch. 
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“ Don’t be an ass,” I growled, rubbing 
my sun-blistered nose. 

Presently little murmurs ran through 
the ranks. 

<c Sy, w’ere’s the bloomin’ Maudie to- 
dye?” said one, and “ Axe me wooden 
aunt,” another. 

So it went on, and although now and 
then an officer ordered silence it would 
have been folly to exact implicit obedi¬ 
ence. 

Fervid and more fervid grew the sun- 
glow waxing to high noon, and faster and 
faster ran the sweat from the 
toiling soldiers. 

When a halt was called it was 
difficult to convince the weary 
men of the absolute necessity of 
keeping their places in the ranks 
and not sprawling in broken 
array upon the ground. Spite 
of all we could do, ammunition 
belts were loosened and arms 
dropped in the scorching sand. 

When the sun was at its 
highest, the colonel ordered an 
hour’s rest for refreshment. This 
period was little more than half 
through when a couple of the 
cavalry scouts on our right face 
came galloping in, and we were 
told to stand to our arms. 

As rapidly as possible the 
square was re-formed and the seven- 
pounder pushed round to the exposed 
flank. 

The remaining cavalry fell slowly back, 
for the most part to the rear, so as to be 
able to take refuge within the square, 
should the enemy’s approach develop into 
an attack in force. 

The yellow desert was darkened by 
black streams all flowing from one great 
dusky lake, dotted with white specks. 
The specks were the robes of the mounted 
Sheiks urging on their followers with cries 
and gesticulations. 

The eyes of the British infantry lighted 
up a welcome to the on-coming host; we 
could have done with a little more rest 


after our morning’s toil, but, since that 
was coming which we desired, our weari¬ 
ness passed from us. 

The order was given to load, and our 
seven-pounder sent a shrapnel shell buzzing 
two thousand yards to the front. A little 
posse melted away where it fell, but the 
pace of the advancing host was not 
diminished. 

The gun was discharged again and 
again and yet again. Ever shorter be¬ 
came the range. 

My captain’s voice fell upon my ear 


“ The company will commence firing. 
Try eight hundred.” 

I drew my sword. 

“ Volley firing. Ready. Direct front. 
At eight hundred. Present. Fire.” 

As the smoke cleared 1 saw my volley 
had fallen short, so I waited a moment 
before repeating the order. 

I was a little nervous judging my time, 
but the smoke again clearing, a glimpse of 
two riderless horses gladdened my sight. 

Firing was going on rapidly right down 
the face of the square, and a half section 
had opened on the angle to the left. A 
squad of the Bengalees shooting over 
their horses’ backs made good carbine 
practice in support of the seven-pounder. 



THE GUN WAS DISCHARGED AGAIN AND AGAIN. 
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On and on came the Arabs. 

“ Sight for five hundred ! ” I ordered. 

The flame still hung on our muzzles 
when I heard the adjutant's voice call out : 

“ Close up the rear face. Steady, men, 
steady. Don’t go kicking these camels 
about. Steady, there! Sergeants hold 
your men in hand.” 

The sailors were working the seven- 
pounder for all it was worth, but it was 
too light to stay the rush which now came 
surging on us. 

I saw the Arab .scimitars and spears 
glare almost in my eye as I cried : 

Point blank, hold your fire, aim low, 
volleys only ! Ready 1 Fire ! ” 

The instant the men loosed their 
triggers and came back to the ready 
I added, “ Fix bayonets.” 

As the white steel glanced out in front 
of me I saw a chieftain gallop down on 
the mouth of the gun; it belched and he 
was gone, but his followers engulfed it, I 
saw two of the crew skewered acrpss the 
wheels and the others flv for refuge to the 
square. Almost in the same breath the 
savage torrent rushed in on my own men. 

I he front rank gave way. My captain 
fell at the first blow, and across his 
prostrate body I had to fight For my life 
with a negro brandishing a two-handed 
sword. Suddenly he and I were thrust 
aside and he fell headlong from me in his 


death throes as my sword pierced his 
throat. 

A fresh charge of the dervishes was 
upon us, and we reeled before it, flustered, 
frightened, and ashamed, for our square 
was broken. It had not broken at 
Waterloo. 

A fierce and terrible hand to hand 
combat now ensued, the rent shoulders 
of our ranks striving desperately to come 
together again, while others flung them¬ 
selves on those Arabs inside the square, 
stabbing them with the bayonet or brain¬ 
ing them with the butt end of the rifle. 
The savages gave a good account of 
themselves, two officers and ten privates 
going down under the knife before a 
sailor’s cutlass whipped off the last in¬ 
truder’s head. 

Fighting for every inch, our broken 
ranks re-formed and under our redoubled 
fire the enemy were forced to withdraw; 
they had scarcely turned their backs on 
us when one of the sailors shouted, 

“ They’re stealing the gun.” 

Too true; the shoes torn from its 
wheels, a dozen Arabs were dragging and 
pushing the seven-pounder at a run into 
the desert. 

A black-bearded sailor rushed from the 
square. 

“ Who’s coming ? ” he cried. 

“ With you,” answered an excited voice, 
and my sergeant 
jumped from his 
place in the ranks, 
followed by another 
sailor and two men 
of my company. 

The little band 
tore after the enemy, 
my sergeant leading, 
his legs seeming en¬ 
cased in seven-league 
boots; close behind 
him pranced the 
sailor, cutlass in 
hand, and bellowing 
imprecations at the 
top of his voice. 
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“ The square will advance on its 
right face,” came the order, and our 
great mass came painfully into motion, 
creeping in the track of the captured 
gun. 

But never more would that cannon have 
given fire for Queen Victoria had it not 
been for my sergeant. We saw his great 
strides shorten as he neared the gun. 
Then he halted, dropped on one knee, 
and snapped a cartridge at the Arabs. 
The distance was nothing, and the bullet 
drove through two men and broke an- 


away, yet another Arab went down with a 
cross blow on the spine. 

As we advanced towards the gun we 
were witnesses of a frantic struggle be¬ 
tween our fellows and the Soudanese. I 
saw one of my men leap in the air and fall 
heavily to earth, a musket-ball fired at his 
breast had shattered the bone. The 
second sailor was already gone. 

Ere a quarter of the distance had been 
covered we perceived that a strong body 
of the enemy had detached themselves 
from the retreating force and were run- 



other’s arm. The others, dropping the 
piece, rushed on their assailant. 

Guard one. 

Guard two. 

Point one ; an assailant fell. 

Point two; the man held his rifle too 
low and the Arab knife broke through the 
stock, swiping the bayonet and fore end 
clean off. 

Before the sergeant could bring his 
weapon into play again, a mounted man 
galloping past smote at his head, but the 
sailor’s cutlass intervened in the nick of 
time, and as, unridden, the horse bounded 


ning down to make good the capture of 
the gun. 

Of the dozen Arabs who had originally 
taken it, only one was left, and he was 
at hand grips with the other soldier of 
my company, while my sergeant and the 
black-bearded sailor were endeavouring to 
force the wheels over the bodies of those 
who had died for it. 

Suddenly the soldier toppled over, struck 
by a shot fired from the advancing mob, 
and his freed adversary, flinging himself 
on the sailor from behind, pulled him 
over backwards to earth, where he 
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speared him in the stomach as they 
battled togedier. 

Though horribly wounded, the sailor 
soon came on top of the Arab, and with 
fingers red with his own blood throttled 
out his life. 

The enemy were now within about two 
hundred paces of the gun and speedily 
approaching it; while we in our cumbrous 
formation were still over three. We gave 
them a volley, but excitement spoiled our 
aim and it did nothing to hold them. 

We might possibly recover the gun ; we 
could not save my sergeant unless he 
abandoned it. Fearing every moment to 
see him knocked over I incontinently 
quickened my step, and my men eagerly 
following me bulged out our face of the 
square. The adjutant called me to slacken 
pace, but the words stilled on his lips as a 


shout called his attention to the front. 
My sergeant, helping the sailor to his feet, 
had lifted him over to the gun, and 
holding him on it with one hand, was, by 
tremendous efforts, pushing the machine 
slowly towards us. 

Seeing this, I could no longer restrain my 
men’s excitement, nor my own, and with 
a ringing cheer, bayonets at the charge, 
we swarmed down to meet the foe. 

Once past the gun we stopped for a 
volley at point blank. Our bayonets did 
the rest. 

The colonel’s report ran: “ Enemy 
came on near Kopar Wells. About 
18,000 strong. Drove them back with 
severe loss. Casualties as per margin.” 

He said nothing about my sergeant. 
Esprit de corps forbade the admission that 
the square had given way. 




<« Poor man! AND can't YOU G6.T ANYTHING TO DO?” 
“Nothing BUT ? oorM > lidv.” 































































































THE RAISING OF CRISSINGHAM. 

By Edgar Jepson. 


/CRISSINGHAM rose from the hot bed 
with a groan. He could not even 
doze, for his body was in a dry, 
feverish heat, and an irritating, nervous 
twitching disturbed him continuously. His 
eye fell forlornly on the books he had so 
often read, and he knew that he could not 
find in them relief, and escape from him¬ 
self, for a moment. He looked at himself 
in the glass, and turned away, disgusted, 
from the sight of his haggard face : his 
sunken eyes were bloodshot; and the 
drooping moustache showed his lips 
cracked and livid through its ragged 
hairs. He cursed himself with a scholarly 
preciseness, in well-chosen words, for 
having got drunk the night before: the 
imprecation had grown a daily practice 
with him ; and stepping out to the ice- 
chest in the little verandah, began mixing, 
involuntarily, a gin-cocktail. As he swiz- 
zled it, a little of the gloom faded out of 
his face. He drank it, and came back 
into the room, flung back impatiently the 
jalousies, and gazed out of the window. 

An unbearable brazen sun, in the vault 
of an unbearable brazen heaven; an 
arsenic-green expanse of sloping cane- 
fields, broken here by a dun cabbage- 
palm, here by a staring white boiling- 
house, here by a drab mahogany-clump, 
broken with a rareness that but accentu¬ 
ated its monotony ; a shimmer of heat 
that danced for a foot or two above the 
criss-cross, jagged cane-tops, and sent his 
smitten eyes skimming swiftly over their 
expanse in search of something to rest on 
and be soothed, only to fail plump on the 
brazen dazzle of the Atlantic, some six 
miles away, whereon the countless smile 


of ocean ran in a staring, stereotyped, 
brazen grin twenty miles to the far 
horizon; and a choking loathing seethed 
up in him. A yearning, almost rending 
in its intensity, came upon him, a yearning 
for mists, the mists of the fen-country of 
his boyhood, for the heavy autumn mists 
of the Oxford meadows. With a growl— 
half groan, half oath—he slammed to the 
jalousies; flung himself on the bed again, 
and lay trying not to think. 

Two years before everything had gone 
wrong with him in England ; he had lost 
his little money by the failure of a bank : 
a girl had jilted him ; he had quarrelled 
with his family. He had tired of it ail ; 
the roving spirit had come on him ; and 
allured by vague visions of an indolent, 
tropical paradise, by vague hopes of 
repairing more easily his fortunes in a less 
crowded world, he had come out to the 
West Indies as second master of Glader’s 
School. Coming in a mood of weariness 
and disgust, he had fallen upon a life that 
would ruin the most cheerful. The school 
work was wearisome, and the more ex¬ 
hausting that they worked during the 
hottest hours of the tropical day. The 
food, unsuited to a European, neither 
refreshed nor nourished him. His living 
and sleeping room was a garret; the sun 
blazing down on the roof of shingles made 
it an oven; the heavy tropical rain, 
streaming in through the ill-fitting window- 
frames, made it a pool. His salary was 
but enough to keep him loaded with the 
debts with which he had been forced to 
encumber himself on his first coming: he 
had had to furnish his garret, and buy the 
necessary pony and trap. The harassing 
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work had worn out his nerves ; the lack 
of food had weakened his constitution ; 
and the sordid squalor of his circum¬ 
stances and surroundings, the drink that 
gave him a brief escape from it, had 
corroded his soul. In a word, he was 
ruined ; and he lay there trying not to 
remember it. 

He had, at last, fallen into a light doze, 
when there came a knock at the outer 
door. He awoke with a start that set 
him quivering, and growled, “ Who’s 
there ? ” 

“ It ? s meh,” was the answer in the negro 
whine. 

He rose, and coming to the door, 
found an old black woman with a letter 
for him. 

“ Mr. Gray tell meh t’ carry dis scrip t’ 
yeh,” she said. 

He took the letter, filled a claret 
tumbler with raw gin, and handed it to 
her. She took it with a grin, swallowed 
it at a draught without a wink, and held 
out the tumbler. He poured a little water 
into it, and she drank it; then she thanked 
him with blessings. He read the letter, 
an invitation to dine, and bade her tell 
her master he would come. He watched 
her go down the stone flight of steps that 
led up from the pasture to his verandah; 
his mind changed, and he was on the 
point of calling her back, when the 
thought of the hot, lonely evening checked 
the words on his tongue. For three days 
he had spoken to no one but the negro 
servants; it was holiday-time; Gray w*as 
a dull old fellow', indeed, but there might 
be some loo ; a cocktail or two would 
buck him up; and even the discomfort of 
dining with Gray’s daughter w r ould be 
better than a meal in that horrible garret. 
He went back to his bed, and after a 
while fell into a broken sleep. 

Awaking late in the afternoon, he 
whistled for his pony-boy, and bade him 
saddle the pony ; mixed himself a cock¬ 
tail which steadied his hand so that he cut 
himself only tw r ice in shaving; selected 
with some pains the one of his limp shirts 


hammered least ragged by his washer; 
and when he had finished dressing, mixed 
and drank another cocktail. His broken- 
kneed pony was ready at the foot of the 
steps, and mounting, he rode off in the 
fast-fading, orange twilight. He checked 
his pony’s dancing with a savage jerk at 
its mouth; stopped at the edge of the 
pasture to cast back an ugly look at the 
bare, ramshackle buildings of the school ; 
and cursed it with a ludicrous solemnity. 

It had grown a habit with him; and, 
drunk or sober, whenever he came to it, 
or whenever he left it, he cursed it in a 
set formula. 

For a wonder his pony did not fall 
once all the four miles to Gray’s house, 
and in the cooler evening air, some of the 
bitterness had faded from his mind by the 
time he dismounted before the low, one¬ 
storied building. He found Gray and 
five other planters playing loo in the room 
which, before Mrs. Gray had died, had 
been the draw'ing-room; a fine smell of 
cooking filled the house ; and the chatter 
of negroes and clink of knives in the 
dining-room showed that they w r ere laying 
the table for dinner. The players, ab¬ 
sorbed in the game, gave him a hasty 
greeting; Gray murmured that cocktails 
would be ready in a few r minutes, and 
went on dealing. Crissingbam watched 
them play a hand; wandered aimlessly 
out of the room on to the cooler verandah 
at the back, wdience there stretched before 
his eyes a wonderful view of starry sky, 
and dark, star-besprinkled sea; and found 
himself in the presence of Gray’s daughter, 
Caroline. She w f as sitting, rocking slowdy 
to and fro, in a rocking-chair—Crissingbam 
believed that she spent all her life in that 
rocking-chair—gazing out over the sea ; 
and a vague discomfort filled him. The 
mere presence of a woman w f as, disagree¬ 
able to him now; he disliked them as he 
had ahvays disliked cats; he was uneasy 
w r hen a woman was in the same room 
with him. They interchanged a murmur 
of greeting, and rested, either of them, in 
an embarrassed silence. He knew* Jier as 
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a slender girl of seventeen with colourless 
face, colourless hair, colourless eyes, and 
thin, formless lips, faintly pink, the proper 
daughter of a race out of which the sun 
had been for six generations stewing the 
strength. He had never heard her utter 
a sentence of ten words; he believed her 
mind to be as colourless as her body; 
and he was right. But he did not know 
that about her high cheekbones there was > 
a faint flush, that her colourless eyes were 
almost shining, that her slow pulse had 
quickened ten beats, that she sat, her 
chair rocking no longer, in a dull joy and 
a dull pain; a joy that she was gazing, 
bold in the darkness, at his face outlined 
dimly against the starry sky, a pain that, 
for all his nearness, he was far, far beyond 
all reaching, away from her, that it w'as 
utterly out of her power to awaken in him 
even a moment’s interest in her, to let 
him know even a little the interest she 
felt in him. For Crissingham had come 
into her empty life, and filled it; his 
melancholy, bitter face had stirred in her 
a dull wonder, and a dull pity ; the story 
of his commonplace jilting—it had leaked 
out from his own lips when he was drunk 
—had grown in her mind to the propor¬ 
tions of a tragedy; he had revealed to 
her the possibilities of life; and round 
him her fancy wove its scanty web. He 
filled her thoughts; the house of dreams 
her poor imagination built for her was 
a shabby enough dwelling; she dwelt in 
it as, at the most, his servant; she never 
rose to the height of dreaming herself 
dear to him; in her humility to be merely 
near him was to dwell in a palace. 

Crissingham, leaning over the rails of 
the verandah, staring at the sea, forgot 
that she was there ; and she sat gazing at 
his face, almost in an agony, her few poor 
ideas jostling one another in her confused 
head, her very throat parched as she tried 
to think of something to say to him, to 
crush clown her timidity; and when her 
father’s voice shouting that the cocktails 
were ready, called him within the house, 
a blank despair, at having failed to nerve 


herself to the effort, at having lost so 
rare a chance, fell upon her spirit, and 
great, slow tears welled out of her eyes. 

But after a while she moved her rocker 
near the windows of the dining-room— 
she never dined with her father’s men- 
parties—so that she could see him, and 
listen to him, and found herself far 
happier doing so than when he had 
stood beside her on the verandah, for 
she was spared the hopeless effort to 
try to speak to him. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the whiskey and soda there 
developed, as she gazed, a younger 
Crissingham with bright eyes, and straight 
lips, who talked and laughed with the 
light-heartedness almost of a boy; and 
she looked and listened entranced. Now 
and again, indeed, the bitterness in him 
willed up into bitter speech; sometimes 
she did not understand it, sometimes it 
hurt her with a dull pain ; but she sat 
on, gazing and listening, all through the 
dinner, all through the evening when the 
party had moved back into the drawing¬ 
room to play loo. As the hours passed, 
her pleasure changed slowly to pain, to a 
dull hate of Fortune that she w^as unkind 
to him, to a dull hate of those cautious, 
greedy planters w r ho took so unmercifully 
every advantage of his drunken reckless¬ 
ness, of the liquor w T hich in the end left 
him wild and stupid; and w hen the party 
broke up, and she had heard them set, 
with shouts of boorish laughter, the 
swaying Crissingham on his pony, she 
crept to her bed in the broken exhaustion 
of one who has been beaten. 

The weeks passed very slowly; she saw 
him rarely. She lived her empty, silent, 
uneventful life, brightened only by her 
poor dream. Once her father met him 
and brought him to dinner; but in her 
vain struggle against her timidity she had 
found no words to say to him, and had 
passed through the dinner as in an 
oppressive nightmare. Once she had 
deserted her rocking-chair, and driven 
out in the old buggy on the chance of 
meeting him. She did meet him, riding 
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aimlessly along the cliff road; and her 
pleasure at the sight of him faded swiftly 
to the pain of the same conflict between 
her unnerving timidity and her desire to 
awake his interest. She overcame her 
timidity for once, by a violent effort, so 
far as to stop the buggy as he was passing 
it, and then in a horror found herself 
tongue-tied, when he drew rein. He 
looked at her with lack-lustre eyes and 
waited for her to speak. She cast one 
swift glance at his face, and her eyes 
fixed on the mule. In her intense em¬ 
barrassment she was only conscious that 
she wished that it was a horse—a horse 
was more genteel—and a dull red began 
to gather in her cheeks. Crissingham 
awoke suddenly, and found himself facing 
that disagreeable object, a woman. He 
did not know what he had said to her, 
or what she had said to him ; he only 
wished to get away, and he said hurriedly, 

“ Well, a pleasant drive, Miss Gray.” 

She bowed clumsily, tugged at the 
mule, and the buggy went creaking on. 
The dull red was long fading out of her 
cheeks. She was filled with shame at 
having seemed so stupid to him; she 
wished for the moment never to see him 
again. She did not realise that in stopping 
the buggy she had advanced a step in the 
conquest of her timidity—that she might 
hope to steel herself, in the course of a 
few months, to speak to him, without 
discomfort, about the weather. 

But though she met him so rarely, she 
heard about him often. Aunt Jane, their 
housekeeper, her old nurse, had learned 
that he was the only theme on which 
Caroline would talk, and she kept her 
informed of his doings. He was the 
chief theme, after sugar and the rainfall, 
of the talk of the planters who came to 
see her father. It had been a relief to 
Crissingham when the holidays came to 
an end, and the work gave him less time 
to himself; but the life, the drink, and 
the climate were surely doing their work. 
The chains of debt were binding him 
more firmly to his stake; and the spectres 


of dead hopes and wasted chances thronged 
more densely around him, and gibbered 
bitterer and bitterer taunts. The stories 
about him grew worse and worse; the 
night watchmen of neighbouring estates 
told of him galloping wildly along the 
cliffs in the moonlight, shouting and 
screaming; he had been seized with a 
fit of the delirium tremens in school; the 
headmaster and the governing body were 
at a loss what to do. Caroline lived in 
a perpetual, dull anguish. At the end of 
the term it was known that he had been 
asked to resign, and had refused; that the 
governing body were more at a loss than 
ever. He went abroad no longer—he 
had sold his pony and trap, and sunk to 
drinking rum, bought with the money. 
He lay on his bed ail day in a drunken 
stupor, and his nights were a raging, 
drunken delirium ; on a still night, indeed, 
his howls and yells could be heard a mile 
away. When the inevitable end came, 
it came more shocking than anyone had 
feared : Glader’s school was burned down, 
and Crissingham was burned in it. The 
watchman declared that he had heard a 
pistol-shot before the glow of the flames 
caught his eye; and it seemed likely that 
Crissingham, in his drunken fury, had fired 
the place and blown his brains out. A 
few charred bones were all that was found 
of him, and he enjoyed the largest funeral 
celebrated in the parish within the memory 
of man. 

When the news of his death came to 
Caroline, it stunned her. The spring of 
life in her dried up, an utter blankness 
settled on her spirit, she lived in a stupor. 
She had always been so silent a creature 
that her father never noticed that the 
monosyllables, which had shown him that 
she was listening to his long grumbles 
about the price of sugar and the rainfall, 
had ceased to fall from her lips at the 
pauses in his tirades. She had always 
eaten so little that he did not notice that 
now she ate scarcely anything. She had 
gone out so seldom that he did not notice 
that now she never went out at all. But 
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Aunt Jane was not so blind. Caroline 
was a great part of her life, the most 
important figure in it, more important, 
indeed, than her husband or her own 
black children. Other black women had 
black children, but none of them had 
a white child. Her intimate connection 
with Caroline, the fact that she had 
brought her up, that even now Caroline 
was dependent on her, had brought her 
to regard her as her own child; Caroline 
was her pride, the object of her greatest 
tenderness. She saw the change in her, 
that she could not eat, that she did not 
even rock herself, as she sat gazing over 
the sea, that her slenderness was growing 
leanness ; she felt vaguely that she must 
awaken her to life, or she would slip away 
from it, and she found that all her efforts 
to awaken her were vain. 

But in her stupor a desire had sprung 
to life in the child, and was slowly gather¬ 
ing strength : it had sprung from her dull 
regret that she had not seen Crissingham 
for six weeks before he died: the desire 
to see him again. She was profoundly 
superstitious with all the superstitions of 
the negroes. Her education had been an 
attendance for six terms at a small school 
kept by a planter’s widow; and there 
she had learned to read and write with 
difficulty. But her real teachers had been 
the negro servants amongst whom she*had 
always lived, to whom alone she had 
ever talked ; she believed in Obeah, the 
negro witchcraft, in healing and harming 
by spells, and she believed firmly in 
duppies, the spirits of the dead, visible to 
the living, sometimes even conversing 
with them. She desired to see Crissing- 
ham’s duppy : it was her vague under¬ 
thought that now, having put off the veil 
of the flesh, Crissingham knew her feelings 
towards him. She came to wish ardently 
to assure him of them ; she knew that she 
would not fear his spirit, as she had feared 
him living, that she would be able to tell 
him. But she had never told Aunt Jane 
her passion for him, though she knew that 
Aunt Jane had had an inkling of it; and 


for a long while she did not tell her her 
desire. She was content to sit in the 
twilight, or lie for hours in the night, all 
her frail being strung to a pitch in her 
straining effort to summon to her the 
wandering spirit of her dead lover. But 
all her efforts were vain ; and at last, in 
a despair, she told Aunt Jane her desire. 
Annt Jane raised her fat hands and cried, 
“ Good, dear, Miss Carhline ! ” 

But Caroline was set on having her 
way : for the first time since Crissingham’s 
death she awoke from her stupor; and in 
a feverish heat, poured forth commands 
and adjurations by turns, stormed weakly, 
wept, brought Aunt Jane to her wits’ end, 
and at last wrung from her a reluctant 
consent to aid her carry out her purpose. 
Aunt Jane was a devout Christian, a 
ritualist, but under the veneer of her 
Christianity was a firm belief in nameless 
malignant powers, who might be placated, 
or even bent to serve a human will, by the 
proper rites. One of her cousins had had 
Obeah upon her, and had had the centi¬ 
pede which had been gnawing her vitals 
drawn out of her by charms, and the 
simple expedient of clapping half a gourd 
with a piece of lighted paper in it to her 
back, and when the flames had exhausted 
the air in it and fixed it tightly to the flesh, 
of wrenching and screwing it painfully 
off': The Obeah-man had shown the 
cousin the centipede. She herself had 
consulted an Obeah-man about the sick¬ 
ness of her cow; and had paid a dollar 
for a charm to cure it. The cow had 
died, indeed, but that had been the fault 
of her misapplication of the charm. There 
was no limit to the power of the Obeah- 
man ; and she left Caroline, pledged to 
obtain from him a charm to raise the 
dead. But at times during the day, while 
she was about her household duties, her 
acquired Christian conscience troubled 
her; and she soothed it by calling to 
mind the story of the witch of Endor. 
It was the less difficult to soothe since, 
like the rest of her race, her actions were 
very little affected by her strong emotional 
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religion ; and she set out after dark to 
the home of the Obeah-man, resolved that 
her nursling should not be baulked of her 
desire. 

He lived in a hut at the end of a street, 
as the negro villages are called, some two 
miles away ; and she found him sitting 
before his docdrinking high wines, rum 
forty above proof, with two friends. She 
sat down with them ; and the two friends, 
understanding quickly that she had come on 
business, went away to their homes. To 
Aunt Jane, a well-to-do woman, and an 
old client, the Obeah-man made no secret 
of his power of raising the dead; he 
devoted himself rather to making it clear 
to her that it was a far more difficult and 
expensive matter than removing spells 
cast upon evilly enchanted cows; and 
some two hours were spent in discussing 
whether the fair price of it were two 
dollars or three. In the end she agreed 
to pay him two dollars and forty cents, 
ten shillings, upon the understanding that 
he should lose no time in preparing the 
potion. She came back to find Caroline 
dry-lipped with suspense and expectation ; 
and womanly, for all her black skin, she 
tantalised her with airs of mystery for a 
while, before she began telling her of her 
success. When at last she told her, the 
unfortunate child, beside herself with joy, 
could only sob hysterically, “ Oh, Aunt 
Jane ! Oh, Aunt Jane ! ” 

She went to sleep that night happier 
than she had been for months. 

Three nights later, the Obeah-man met 
Aunt Jane at the end of the drive, gave 
her the precious potion in a little brown 
earthenware bottle, which had once held 
Stephen’s blue-back ink, and instructed 
her when and how it should be taken. 
At the next midnight Caroline stood at 
the edge of a pool, where cattle were 
watered, and aflame with the assurance of 
gratifying on the instant her longing, 
drank the noxious draught. She was 
scarcely aware of the vileness of its taste, 
and stood with every sense tensely alert, 
awaiting the promised vision. She did 


not know what she should see, a radiant 
form or a grey shadow, but her wide, 
straining eyes stared about her; she 
quivered to every rustle among the canes; 
and for the first time she realised in all its 
fulness her passion for the dead man. 
The w ords, almost eloquent w ords, which 
should reveal it, trembled on her tongue. 
But the minutes passed, the surface of the 
pool gleamed unruffled; the clearing 
among the canes round it w r as empty, 
even of a shadow’, in the silver blaze of 
moonlight; only the rustling of faint airs 
stirring the cane-tops, the mournful cries 
of the thousand whistling-frogs, fell on her 
ear. She called twice, faintly, and more 
loudly, the dead man ; and then a flood 
of disappointment burst upon her, and 
overwhelmed her; she sat down, and fell 
to a hopeless, racking, sobbing. Presently 
Aunt Jane came to her ; and carried her, 
a light enough burden, to the house. 

The fall from such a height of hope left 
her broken for days. But little by little 
her desire awoke afresh, and with it a 
stronger resolve to accomplish it. Aunt 
Jane sought out the Obeah-man again ; 
and by reproaches, demands for a return 
of the money, and promise of more, 
spurred him to fresh efforts. The potion 
having failed, by no fault of his, as he 
again and again declared, he would 
commit himself to no assurance. Certain 
things might be done; but with a white 
person, there was no saying wffiich of them 
would be the right one ; they could but 
try all the resources of his skill until they 
hit upon it. This lack of a definite 
assurance was a relief to Caroline; it 
prevented the extreme acuteness of dis¬ 
appointment after each failure. With 
Aunt Jane, and as they grew fuller and 
more elaborate, with three or four more 
negro women, they tried all the rites that 
the Obeah-man, officiating as high-priest, 
could thresh out of his memory. Mum¬ 
meries at the new r moon, mummeries at 
the full moon, mummeries always childish, 
often disgusting; in her infatuation, the 
wretched child went through them all, 
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with hope ever-springing afresh after 
failure. And so strong was the influence 
of her fixed idea, so fascinating the for¬ 
bidden tampering with the powers of 
darkness, that she carried the little band 
of seekers with her to an eagerness as 
great as her own. The mummeries grew 
more and more savage, as savage instincts, 
long dormant in the negroes, awoke to 
iurious life ; they came at last to blood- 
offerings, first fowls, then a kid ; and their 
superstition quickened with the lusf for 
blood. 

But the weeks had passed in their 
fruitless efforts ; and in the reactions from 
hope to despair, from despair to hope, 
Caroline's life had burned down to a faint 
flicker; she lived only by the strength of 
her one desire. Then the Obeah-man 
confessed himself at the end of the 
resources of his knowledge and invention. 
There was only one thing left untried, and 
that he would not try ; he would not even 
telV them what it was. He was obstinately 
deaf to their appeals to his vanity, his 
compassion, even to his cupidity ; and they 
would have failed to move him, but that 
in practising his barbarous rites, he had 
awakened in himself an appetite for the 
violent emotional stimulant. He could 
not bear the sudden deprivation; and 
coming one night to Caroline, he told her 
that the thing untried was the sacrifice of 
the “ Goat without the horns.” For a mo¬ 
ment Caroline recoiled from the thought; 
but presently, under the insane obsession of 
her fixed idea, she admitted it to her con¬ 
sideration ; and little by little it grew 
possible, and from possible desirable. 
Aunt Jane's resistance was weak; her 
awakened savage instincts were strong; 
and the idea was not new to her, for 
though perhaps forty years had passed 
since the last infant sacrifice in the island, 
her grandmother had been present at one. 

But in the expenditure on the rites that 
had been performed, the ten pounds, the 
poor savings of Caroline’s life, had 
dwindled to six ; and there was little 
money to spare. Again, there was the 
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danger: the authorities put down all 
Obeah with a strong hand ; and this, if it 
were found out, they would surely visit 
with a terrible punishment. But Caroline 
would listen to no objections, and by the 
force of the passion that possessed her 
fired Aunt Jane to an enthusiasm equal 
with her own. It chanced too that she 
could lay her hands on a baby with a fair 
hope of secrecy ; her sister Isabella had 
been lately left a widow with six small 
children and a baby a month old. She 
was hard put to it to feed the six children, 
the baby was a heavy burden. Moreover, 
she feared her well-to-do sister, and looked 
to her for aid. But when Aunt Jane 
approached her on the matter, Isabella, 
who like herself was a devout Ritualist, 
cried, “Good, dear, Jane ! What shall I 
tell de Reverend, when I go to 
confession ? ” 

Aunt Jane rebuked her, pointing out 
that to say anything to the Reverend about 
Obeah would be to shame Christianity. 
She disposed of other objections which she 
felt, seeing that the baby was a burden, 
were foolish sentimentality, more easily ; 
and they came to the root of the matter, 
the question of the fair price. Isabella 
held out for twenty dollars ; Aunt Jane, 
shocked by such cupidity in one of her 
kin, after an appeal to her better feelings, 
after pointing out that several young pigs, 
or even a well-grown calf could be bought 
for the sum she asked for a burdensome 
baby, only beat her down to seventeen 
dollars; and as she came away, declared 
in her bitterness of spirit that her sister, 
her own sister, was a low, black, nigger. 

Caroline set out on this, her last attempt 
to compass her desire, on a still, stifling 
night at the end of the hot season. In the 
intense, silver blaze of moonlight all things 
were black silhouettes; and the black 
serried mass of canes, twelve feet high on 
either side of the narrow road, with their 
spiky tops rising spearlike, oppressed her 
with a sense of a hostile, lowering host. 
She walked very feebly, upheld by Aunt 
Jane’s arm : the heat seemed to be pressing 
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the weak life out of her. When they would ever ask her ; and they set out for 
reached the main road, two tall, brawny it. In the lane leading to it, a hundred 

negresses, assistants in the rites, carried yards from the school, the two negresses 

her by turns to the spot, three miles down refused to carry her a step nearer to it; 
the coast, where a little river flows through they were afraid. With Aunt Jane’s help 
a dark gorge into the sea ; and there the she tottered slowly, very slowly, to the end 
Obeah-man and the victim awaited her. of the lane, and they stood before the gutted 
She was dazed, and the sacrifice was a dim building. The walls stood gaunt and bare 
dream. She was but faintly aware of the in the moonblaze, almost indecent for 

women stripping off her clothes, of the their lack of a habitable air. Aunt Jane 

child squealing like a stuck sucking-pig looked, and began to tremble ; the moon- 
she had once heard, of the warm patter of light falling through the ruined roof threw 
blood on her skin. She was too dazed to strange moving shadows. Was it a black 
see a generation’s civilization assert itself form at the window of the ill-fated 
in the blacks in a sudden horror of the Crissingham’s room ? Was it some strange 
deed, to hear the splash of the little body moonlight effect, or did a grey unsub- 
flung into the stream to float out to sea, stantial figure come floating with a curious, 
to be devoured by a barracouta. She did wavering gait down the dismantled steps ? 
not feel the hasty washing off of the blood. Caroline slipped from her trembling grasp 
But on the top of the cliff she revived ; a and moved forward with outstretched arms, 
sudden, strong belief that she would have Aunt Jane sank down in a huddled heap 
her desire came upon her; and she with her skirt over her head ; remembered 
demanded to be taken at once to Glader’s her Christianity; and broke into incoherent 
school, the scene of Crissingham’s death, prayer. Caroline’s eyes went dark, she 
It was out of their way ; their horror still clutched once or twice at the air, and sank 
shook them ; but Aunt Jane saw beyond slowly to the ground; her life had flickered 
mistake that it was the last thing Caroline out. 
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OBLIGING. 


“Give mr a a’portii of cat’s meat.” 

“Yes, mum. Shall i wrap it up, or will you f.at it here?” 











































MADE IN HEAVEN. 

By Clarence Rook. 


I T is not often that a railway accident 
performs any useful function in life, 
least of all a railway accident that 
involves serious injury to a considerable 
number of the people who happen to be 
travelling in the unlucky train. But I 
feel quite sure that my Aunt Martha 
would never have been married to her 
present husband—a prosperous gentleman 
who draws his income from Hull shipping 
—had she not found herself involved in 
the Riplake railway accident. For Aunt 
Martha was no longer in her first youth— 
the marriage register, at which I stole a 
glance, admits that she was no less than 
forty-seven when Mr. Blantyre led her to 
the altar—and it was generally understood 
in the family that Aunt Martha had 
definitely resigned all thoughts of matri¬ 
mony, and settled down to a life oi good 
works, which involved a large expenditure 
in soup, blankets, jelly and tracts. \ et 
Aunt Martha found a husband, and the 
manner of the finding forms a story which 
will always be regarded as a precious heir¬ 
loom in the family, though Aunt Martha 
herself, for reasons you will shortly under¬ 
stand, is somewhat unwilling to allude 
to it. 

Let me tell the story, en regie, from the 
point at which the interest begins. 

One winter’s night, a year or two ago, 
an express train was tearing northwards 
through the dark. The weather had been 
unpleasant in London, and had grown 


still more disagreeable as night drew on. 
Coming straight from the North Pole a 
bitter wind drove the cold sleet into the 
driver’s face whenever he leaned over the 
side of his engine. In a first-class com¬ 
partment of the carriage next but two to 
the engine sat a lady and a gentleman. 
The latter was in an uneasy slumber, the 
lady was reading the late Dean Goul- 
boum’s ‘Thoughts on Personal Religion.’ 
About tw r o miles distant was Riplake—a 
small station, from which an inconsider¬ 
able branch line runs off to the eastward. 

Now at this precise moment, it would 
appear, a couple of sleepy porters were 
playing about w T ith some empty trucks 
which the early morning goods train was 
to take back to London. One of the 
trucks, annoyed at the weather, or wishing 
to have a game on its own account, de¬ 
tached itself from its companions, and, 
aided by the strong north wind, stepped 
over the points. Then, finding a gentle 
incline in front of it, the truck started 
gaily along the down line to meet the 
express, which was panting up the 
gradient at something very near fifty 
miles an hour. A few seconds later the 
fireman, straining his eyes through the 
sleet for the station signal lights, saw 
something looming down the line. 

“ Good God, Bill, there’s a truck on the 
line ! ” he shouted. 

In an instant the driver had leapt at his 
lever, the engine was reversed, brakes 
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were hissing; but the truck was too near. 
Down it came merrily, and, just when you 
could scarcely have put a piece of blot¬ 
ting-paper between the truck and the 
engine, driver and fireman jumped for 
their lives, alighting, one in a ditch, the 
other in a ploughed field. 

The lady in the first-class compartment 
was conscious of a violent shock which 
threw her out of her seat; she remembers 
the crash of breaking glass, and the feel¬ 
ing that the carriage was mounting into 
the air, and then she remembers no more. 
The sleeping gentleman’s memory is a 
perfect blank as to the events of that 
remarkable night. Indeed, it is a little 
curious how completely passive they were 
in the hands of a fate which was re¬ 
shaping their lives. Then came the 
ghastly silence which follows the crash of 
a railway accident—a silence broken only 
by the beating of the sleet, and the snort¬ 
ing protests of the engine, which had 
turned over on to its side, and covered 
itself with the luggage-van as with a 
garment. 

One by one frightened passengers crept 
out from the carriages at the rear of the 
train, peering about in the darkness; here 
and there came a stifled cry from some 
one unable to free himself. But the lady 
and gentleman lay very quietly under the 
mins of their first-class compartment. 

First came the two sleepy porters— 
aghast at the catastrophe; then the station- 
master, who had telegraphed for help, and 
sent to arouse the village. Gradually, 
lights were brought, the villagers turned 
out, and the local doctor appeared on the 
scene in the best of spirits. Only one 
man had been killed outright, and he was 
carried to the station and laid in the 
waiting-room. In less than an hour the 
village inn was full of dazed travellers, 
some with cuts and bruises, some whose 
damage was only moral and intellectual. 
The villagers had thrown open their 
cottages, and, in many cases, had given 
up their own beds to the injured. 

ic was not until a breakdown gang had 


arrived from the nearest headquarters, and 
the doctor from the adjoining parish was 
helping in the search for victims among 
the debris , that the lady and gentleman 
were discovered, lying peacefully under 
the shattered carriage. 

The landlord of the village inn, who 
was carrying a lantern, turned the light 
full on them. 

“ Ah, lovin’ couple,” he said, “ lovin’ 
even in death. Even in death they were 
not divided ” 

The landlord usually grew sentimental 
at about closing time. 

“They’re not dead,” said the doctor, 
stooping down over them. “ But we must 
get them off to the ‘ George ’ as soon as 
possible. Where’s that brandy ? ” 

“ Dumio where we’re going to put ’em,” 
said the landlord. 

Then as the lantern swayed in his hand, 
he noticed the cushions of a first-class 
compartment, and reflected. 

“ They can have our room,” he said. 
“ Me and the missus won’t get no sleep 
to-night, anyhow.” 

So the gentleman and the lady, who 
were lying unconscious, close locked in 
each other’s arms, were gently disen¬ 
tangled, and carried off.to the “George.” 
The landlord’s wife, who was busily 
engaged in attending to the wants of the 
injured, readily consented to resign her 
room when she heard how the poor 
gentleman and his wife had been found, 
and the pair were taken and laid side by 
side, while the doctor set to work to 
estimate the amount of damage, and to 
restore them to consciousness. 

It was soon found that no bones were 
broken. The male patient was suffering 
from a slight concussion of the brain, 
while the lady was badly bruised, had 
sustained a scratch from a splinter of 
wood under the shoulder, and had ap¬ 
parently collapsed into unconsciousness 
from sheer fright and exhaustion. The 
doctor, having done all that was imme¬ 
diately necessary, hurried away to attend 
to other patients. 
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“ Lived in ’armony,” said the landlord, 
as he contemplated the unconscious pair, 
“ and they die together. Looks like the 
finger of Providence, don’t it?” 

“ You shut your mouth,” said the land¬ 
lady, from the other side of the bed. 
“ They ain’t going to die yet awhile. 
The poor lady’s coming to already.” 

And at that moment the poor lady 
opened her eyes, which fixed themselves 
first upon the ceiling, and then wandered 
vaguely to the face of the landlady. 
The landlady smiled, and nodded re¬ 
assuringly. The patient, shifting her 
position uneasily, turned towards her 
companion, whom she regarded with 
evident surprise. 

“ There, there ! Don’t take on, there’s 
a dear! ” said the landlady. “ He’ll be 
all right in a few minutes.” 

But the patient, after gazing fixedly at 
her neighbour for a full minute, gave vent 
to a piercing scream, and fainted away 
again. 

“ And I’m sure you can’t w r onder at it,” 
said the landlady, “ seeing her poor hus¬ 
band lying stiff and stark beside her.” 

“ I’ll go and get some more brandy,” 
said the landlord, quite briskly; “ it’ll sure 
to bring her round.” 

“ That you w'on’t,” said the landlady, 
shaking her head firmly at him. “ I’ll go 
myself. You and your brandy ! ” 

But the lady’s scream had just stirred 
the senses of her companion, and the 
landlord, left to himself, noticed a flicker 
of the eyelids, a movement of the head, 
and then found the sufferer’s eyes fixed 
upon his own. 

“ Where am I ? ” he asked, in a feeble 
voice. 

“ Oh, you’re all right,” said the land¬ 
lord. “You’ve just had a bit of a acci¬ 
dent, that’s what you have.” 

“ Ah—raihvay,” groaned the patient. 

“ That’s it; you know all about it,” 
said the landlord cheerfully. “You’ll 
be all right to-morrow. And your good 
lady, too.” 

“ My what?” 


“ Your wife.” 

The injured man looked at the speaker, 
trying to collect his scattered wits. 

“ My w'ife? she’s dead,” he said, after a 
few moments’ thought. 

“ Don’t you make no mistake,” said the 
landlord. “ She’ll be all right in the 
morning.” 

“ But 1 tell you she’s dead,” persisted 
the sufferer. 

“ Light ’eaded; that’s what he is,” said 
the landlord to the ceiling. “ And what 
could you expect ? Look here,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ you lay back, and go to sleep.” 

The patient gave up arguing the point, 
closed his eyes w'earily, and in a moment 
or two was fast asleep. 

A few' minutes later the doctor returned, 
accompanied by the landlady with the 
brandy. 

“ He’s woke up,” said the landlord ; 
“ thought his wife was dead.” 

The doctor, finding his patients peace¬ 
fully asleep, forbade them to be disturbed, 
and went off to look after more urgent 
cases. 

It was about two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing when the landlady, having settled her 
suffering or frightened guests in such 
comfort as was possible, came again 
noiselessly into the room where the two 
patients lay. She had the feminine in¬ 
stinct for tidiness, and began quietly 
putting things straight. As she picked up 
an underskirt from the floor, something 
attracted her notice. She w'rinkled her 
brows in perplexity, and looked from the 
skirt in her hand to the tw’O unconscious 
figures. Then she stepped out on to the 
landing, and softly called to her hus¬ 
band. 

“ What did you say that gentleman’s 
name was ? ” she asked, nodding her head 
towards the bedroom, as her husband 
came up the stairs. 

“ Blantyre,” said the man. 

“ Well, look at that,” said his wife, hold¬ 
ing the skirt towards him. 

“What about that?” said the man. 

“ That name isn’t Blantyre.” 
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«No, it’s Gregory, 1 ’ said the landlord, 
rubbing his nose and looking at his wife. 

“I wonder—” began the landlady— 

“ did you look in her pocket ?” 

« No, of course I didn’t,” said the man; 

“ of course I thought— 

“ Oh ! you and your thoughts ! ” said his 
wife, and going into the room she took the 
unconscious lady’s dress from the chair on 
which it was lying and felt in the pocket. 
A handkerchief, a bunch of keys, a smell¬ 
ing-bottle and a purse rewarded her search. 
Then a card-case, which she opened. 

“ Miss Martha Gregory,” she read out. 

««Well—I never,” said the landlord. 

“ Anything gone wrong?” asked the 
doctor. “ I want to get forty winks in the 
bar. You’ve got a fire there, haven’t you ? ” 

“ I think there’s been a mistake, doctor,” 
said the landlady. “ That lady isn’t Mrs. 
Blantyre at all; her name is Gregory— 
Miss Martha Gregory.” 

“ Oh, bother,” said the doctor, taking 
out a note-book ; “ I’ve entered her as Mrs. 
Blantyre. I shall have to correct the list 
of injured. Who said she was that man’s 
wife?” 

“ Why, you did, noodle,” said the land¬ 
lady, looking at her husband. 

“ Did I ? ” said the landlord. “ I dunno, 
dunno whether I’m on my head or my 
heels to-night.” 

“ But, doctor,” said the landlady, “ they 
—they’re not married /” 

“That’s none of my business,” paid the 
doctor; “ I only want to get the names 
right.” 

He copied Miss Martha Gregory’s name 
carefully from her card into his note-book. 

“ I must have that correction made at 
once,” he said. 

“ And now,” said the landlady, clasping 
her hands over her ample bosom, “ what’s 
to be done about them ?” 

The landlord rubbed his nose medita¬ 
tively ; the doctor tapped his left hand 
with the closed note-book. 

Through the open door of the room 
came the sound of a woman’s cry. 


By three o’clock on the following day 
most of the victims of the accident who 
had found refuge for the night at the 
village inn had sufficiently recovered to 
return to their homes. Only one pas¬ 
senger remained confined to his bed with 
a badly fractured leg. In the coffee-room 
sat Aunt Martha, wrapped up in shawls, 
waiting for the carriage which was to con¬ 
vey her the remaining five miles to the 
little house at Shepton, where she lived 
with a cook of mature years and a house¬ 
maid. She had telegraphed the news of 
her safety to her servants and to her rela¬ 
tives, and, though considerably shaken by 
the events of the previous night, had been 
assured by the doctor that a few days’ rest 
would restore her completely to health. A 
shuffling footstep at the door caused Aunt 
Martha to turn her head, and in the figure 
standing by the doorway she recognized 
the stranger who had travelled with her in 
the railway carriage. 

Mr. Blantyre advanced slowly and pain¬ 
fully into the room, supporting himself by 
the aid of a stick. He was a small man, 
with a manner suggesting deprecation. He 
formed a curious contrast to Aunt Martha, 
w ho even in timqs of affliction maintains 
an attitude of rigid severity. 

“Good afternoon, Madam,” said Mr c 
Blantyre. 

Aunt Martha bowed stiffly, and looked 
severely into the fire. 

“Under the circumstances,” said Mr. 
Blantyre, “ you will excuse the liberty 
taken by a stranger in addressing you. 
Adversity makes strange—I mean makes 
strangers— er—acquainted.” 

Aunt Martha again bowed to the fire. 

“ Now last night’s terrible accident, 
which I am pleased to learn will have no 
lasting effect on you-” 

“ It was a most distressing accident—to 
me,” said Aunt Martha, compressing her 
lips; “ I cannot think how it occurred.” 

“No doubt the responsibility will be 
fixed upon the right shoulders,” said Mr. 
Blantyre. “There will be a full enquiry, 
or course.” 
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“ I would much prefer never to hear it 
mentioned again,” said Aunt Martha. 

“ But, my dear Madam, the Board of 
Trade - ” 

“Ah— of course,” said Aunt Martha. 
“ Yes.” 

Looking across she met Mr. Blantyre’s 
eye, which forthwith shifted to the window. 

“ For my part,” she continued, after 
reflecting for a few moments, “ I remem¬ 
ber nothing at all about it. My memory 
is a blank until I woke this morning.” 

“ And I,” said Mr. Blantyre briskly, 
“ was absolutely unconscious until I found 
myself lying in blankets upon the floor of 
the bar-parlour. Well, well, we should be 
thankful for our escape.” 

“Is that the local paper you have?” 
asked Aunt Martha, nodding towards the 
newspaper which Mr. Blantyre held folded 
up in his hand. “ I have not yet read an 
account of the accident.” 

“ Had you not better wait until your 
nerves have recovered from the shock ? ” 
said Mr. Blantyre. “The details are 
rather—rather painful.” 

“ Kindly give me the paper,” said Aunt 
Martha, fixing her eyes sternly on Mr. 
Blantyre and holding out her hand. And 
Mr. Blantyre yielded, looking alternately 
at the fire and at Aunt Martha as she read. 
She read with much interest, until she came 
to the following passage: — 

“ Among the many pathetic incidents with 
which the scene literally teemed were a' couple 
fast locked in each other’s arms and buried under 
the d&ris of a first-class compartment. It was 
thought at first that life was extinct, but on being 
removed to the adjacent inn, where they were 
accommodated in the landlord’s own bedroom, it 
was found that they were only stunned, and soon 
returned to consciousness. The couple were 
Mr. and Mrs. Blantyre, and their fortunate escape 
will be heard with pleasure in Hull, of which 
Mr. Blantyre is a well-known and wealthy 
townsman and especially prominent in Noncon¬ 
formist circles.” 

Aunt Martha frowned as she read this, 
and looked elver at her companion, who, 
avoiding her eye, fidgeted with the knob 
of his stick. 


Proceeding, Aunt Martha came presently 
to this paragraph :— 

“It has transpired that the lady alluded to 
above was not Mrs. Blantyre, whose demise 
occurred some years ago, but Miss Martha 
Gregory, a lady well known for her charity at 
Shepton.” 

“Have you read this?” asked Aunt 
Martha. 

Mr. Blantyre nodded nervously. 

“ And what do you propose to do ? ” 

“ Do ? What is there to do ? ” 

“ And pray have you not reflected that 
this is a most serious matter for me ? To 
be found locked in—in your arms—” 

“ In each other’s arms,” murmured Mr. 
Blantyre. 

“ It is the same thing,” said Aunt 
Martha. “ And then to be—to be—” 

“ Most unpleasant,” said Mr. Blantyre. 
“ I also have my reputation to consider.” 

Aunt Martha reflected a moment. She 
glanced again through the paragraph which 
described her companion as wealthy and 
prominent in Nonconformist circles. 

“ After all,” remarked Mr. Blantyre, 
“ you must be held blameless; you were, 
as you say, unconscious.” 

“ But you were not,” rejoined Aunt 
Martha. 

“ I have assured you—•” began Mr. 
Blantyre. 

‘ I distinctly saw you—” interrupted 
Aunt Martha. 

Aunt Martha’s lips closed with a snap, 
and there was silence for a minute or more, 
while Mr. Blantyre looked helplessly into 
the fire, and Aunt Martha regarded him 
sternly. 

“ People always put the worst construc¬ 
tion on things,” resumed Aunt Martha. 
“ A pretty story to get about Hull ! And 
as for Shepton—well, I can never hold up 
my head there again 1 ” 

Mr. Blantyre moved uneasily upon his 
chair under the unwavering eyes of Aunt 
Martha. He rose, and shuffled to the 
window. 

“ Mr. Blantyre !” said Aunt Martha with 
decision. 
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Mr. Blantyre turned. 

<< i re ]y upon you ; if it were not for you, 
I should not have found myself in this 
embarrassing situation. You must contra- 
diet the story.” 

“ But how can I contradict it ? said 
Mr. Blantyre. “ You see, unfortunately it 
appears to be—to be true ; and the land¬ 
lord—and the landlady—and—” 


Mr. Blantyre met the unfaltering eyes 
of Aunt Martha and faltered. 

“Can I,” he protested, “say that you 
are my wife ? ” 

“ It is rather sudden,” said Aunt Martha, 
“ and I had not intended to marry. But 
under the circumstances—well, it is the 
finger of Providence.” 
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